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THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY, As is already well known, the two serious modifi- 
PUBLISHERS, cations of the treaties were the striking out of para- 
graph three of article three, which provided that the 
report of the Commission of Inquiry on the question 
of the justiciability of any controversy should be 
final, and the declaration in the resolution of ratifi- 
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Make all checks payable to the American Peace Society. To personal Icy, and therefore to be non-justiciable, Tn addition 
checks on Western and Southern banks add ten cents for collecting. to these, there Was one slight amendment of article 
one, which provided that the treaty should not cover 
“any question which affects the admission of aliens 
into the United States, and the admission of aliens 
EDITORIALS ; Jtrsesereseeesseees SI-S4 to the educational institutions of the several States.” 
The Senate's Action on the Arbitration Treaties The Lim- "Phis latter amendment was carried by a vote of 41 
ati to 38. The Bacon resolution of ratification was 
viithe Eighteenth of May-—No New’ Battiesbips—The Centen-  8dopted by a vote of 46 to 36. The vote on striking 
ary of Peace—The Peace of God—British Centenary Com- out paragraph three of article three was 42 to 40; so 
aes Fectat ithe tien Honiuoe. veuonens that a change of one vote in favor of retaining the 
WHAT THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS ARE DOING. .....-000065: S7T-S8 paragraph would have been enough to reverse the re- 
Deer Peace MOeME. 2... ccesccccvcsases settee eee eens 8S—8! sult. The treaties as amended w ere ri itified by a vote 
GENERAL ARTICLES : : ; e of 76 to 3. 
Organization of the Maine Peace Society. J. L. Tryon St 
The Chicago Office and the Field Secretaryship. Charles E. Attempts have been made by many persons to fix 
Py > ad rhea haicanane tle ; “the responsibility, or responsibilities, for the mutila- 
The General Ar -aties. . ° mm . 

Burton 9 tion of the treaties. The most of these attempts 
An Anthropologist’s View of War. Franz Boas.........+++ 93 have come close to the truth. Senator Lodge has 
bie 4 a = * ientific Internationalism at The Hague. on been singled out as having done the original damage 
A Franco-American Manifestation in the French Senate. Le by his majority report from the Committee on For- 
Bis nla "See all aa i a os eign Affairs, and he will probably always have to 

SMR OO AE oe) ge eee tie o9 bear this fundamental responsibility. He tried 
Lecture BuReat the last moment, sincerely we thought, before the 
Baaxcuss or THe Auszicax Peace Sociert voting began, to save the paragraph of article three 
which was stricken out, but the injury which his 
: ‘ A general attitude had previously done was irreparable. 
The Senate’s Action on the Arbitration Senators Heyburn, on the Republican side, and 
Treaties. Hitcheock, on the Democratic side, were as guilty 
as anybody, because of their persistent effort to 

The disappointment of the country at the manner frighten their fellow-Senators by the bogy of the 

in which the arbitration treaties were treated by the Anglo-American treaty being an alliance, or certain 
Senate has been very wide and keen. It was be- to lead to an alliance, with Great Britain which 
lieved up to the hour at which the voting began that would put us, helpless and hopeless, in the hands of 
they would be ratified without serious modific ‘ation an old European monarchy. Nothing more amazing 
and with only the addition of the Lodge resolution than this plea has been heard in the Senate in many 
of ratification, which excluded from the operation of a year. Senator Dixon, of Montana, Ex-President 
the treaties all matters of purely national policy. Roosevelt’s presidential campaign manager, has been 
It has been stated in the public prints that fully declared to be the chief culprit, because at the last 
nine-tenths of the people of the country were strongly moment, after having given assurance to fellow-Sen- 
in favor of the conventions as they were drawn, and ators that he would vote for the unamended treaties, 
if one may judge from the editorial comment of the he turned over and voted with the opposition. It is 
newspapers, this does not seem to be a great exaggera- easy to see that any one of these Senators may fairly 
tion. But this enormous force of public opinion be considered the cause of the mutilation of the 
seems to’ have had little or no weight with many of _ treaties, as the vote of any single one of them in favor 
the Senators. Indeed, it was openly resented by of the retention of paragraph three of article three 
some of them, as if the people were an ignorant and would have saved it from being cut out. 
stupid lot who ought to have kept still. But the real cause of the undoing of the treaties 
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was that the Democratic Senators as a body played 
politics. With the exception of Senators Williams, 
of Mississippi; Rayner, of Maryland, and Thornton, 
of Louisiana, all of the Democrats voted to strike out 
paragraph three of article three, and also cast their 
votes for those provisions in the Bacon resolution of 
ratification which restricted the scope of the treaties. 

The most disheartening feature of the action of 
the Senate was that it seemingly failed as a body to 
rise to any just appreciation of the momentous sig- 
nificance of these treaties in the progress of civiliza- 
tion, and that it failed to realize the staggering blow 
that it was dealing to the prestige of the United 
States as the recognized leader among the nations in 
the movement for the substitution of law for brute 
force in international relations. This was deeply 
realized by a number of Senators, among whom one 
must mention Root, Burton, John Sharp Williams, 
Rayner, McCumber, Crane, Cullom, and a few others 
who took no part in the debate, but the body as a 
whole seemed to have little vision or inspiration for 
the future. 

As to what ought to be done with the treaties in 
their amended form, there are two very distinct views 
among the friends of arbitration. One view is that 
they have been rendered so weak and ineffective by 
the amendments that they ought to be allowed to 
perish. The distinguished men who hold this view 
declare that the resolution of ratification makes the 
treaties even more limited in scope than those nego- 
tiated in 1908 and now in force, and that the elimi- 
nation of the rejected paragraph has cut out the very 
vitals of the pacts. The other view is that the treaties 
even in their amended form are a formal declara- 
tion in favor of the arbitration of all justiciable dis- 
putes, that the limitations placed upon them by the 
resolution of ratification are only such as our na- 
tional policy would impose, and that we should still 
have practically all the value of the Commission of 
Inquiry, even though its decisions were only ad- 
visory. This view further holds the overwhelming 
vote of 76 to 3 in favor of ratification to be a very 
strong ground for putting the treaties into immediate 
effect. This view seems to us to mark out the course 
which should be taken, if the British and the French 
governments are inclined to accept the treaties as 
amended. 

The President has not yet declared what course 
he will take, though there is reason for believing 
that he will make no effort to induce the British and 
French governments to accept the conventions in 
their present form, but will bring forward, as soon as 
possible, new treaties. 


* 





Dr. P. P. Claxton, National Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, has arranged for about thirty free lectures on the 
subject of peace to be given in thirty of the leading col- 
leges of the South. Dr. Claxton has secured for these 
lectures the gratuitous services of Dr. Philip Van Ness 
Mvers, of Cincinnati, the well known historian. A rich 
treat is in store for these colleges, 


April 


The Limitation of Naval and Military 
Expenditure. 


We have received a copy of the Report of the Com- 
mission of the Interparliamentary Union on Limitation 
of Armaments (appointed by the Executive Council last 
year), which would have been presented at the Confer- 
ence of the Union announced to meet at Rome in Octo- 
ber last had not this Conference been put off on account 
of the cholera epidemic. 

The Commission consisted of Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, of France; Conrad Haussman, of Germany; 
Paul Milyoukov, of Russia, and Lord Weardale, of 
Great Britain. ‘The report, which the bureau of the 
Union decided to publish, though the Conference at 
Rome failed, was written by Baron d’Estournelles de 
Constant, with the codperation, of course, of the other 
members. It covers about forty pages octavo, and goes 
deeply into the present armed condition of the nations 
and the rivalry that goes on incessantly. 

The report confesses frankly that the question “has 
not advanced one step” toward solution since the mem- 
orable London Conference of 1906, at which a powerful 
arraignment of the international rivalry of armaments 
was made by Senator d’Estournelles for a similar com- 
mittee. The recommendations of the two Hague Con- 
ferences have been ignored by the governments, but the 
“force of inertia is neither a remedy nor an argument.” 
It will be beaten down by “the leveling power of knowl- 
edge and information,’ and when “simple common 
sense” is once awakened it will become at once clear 
that “war is no longer a solution,” and then it will be 
impossible for “each state to continue its race to ruin in 
order to prepare for war, which is condemned and de- 
tested by all.” The Baron points out with great force 
the inconsistency between the professions of the gov- 
ernments and their action in continuing the rivalry in 
armaments. 

The Commission proposes that the Union renew its 
protest of 1906; that the nations be asked, not to dis- 
arm separately, but to come to an agreement to reduce 
their forces simultaneously, on the ground that “a mini- 
mum of armaments gives more security, with less ex- 
pense, than a maximum.” Any nation that refused to 
enter the agreement would find the whole world against 
it and could not continue its opposition. The interests 
of the more powerful nations demand immediate reduc- 
tion of their armaments. In ten years it will be too 
late. “Revolution will be begotten of armed peace.” 

Baron d’Estournelles inserts in the report a state- 
ment as to what has been attempted, or rather recom- 
mended toward the solution of the problem—the reso- 
lutions of the two Hague Conferences and the efforts of 
prominent statesmen in several parliaments. Nothing 
has come of these because no government, though all 
profess themselves to be ready to follow, has been found 
wise and brave enough to take the initiative. 

The hundred years of peace between the United 
States and Great Britain, secured by disarmament on 
the Great Lakes, the report argues, proves that gencral 
limitation of armaments is entirely possible. This posi- 
tion is strengthened by the example of Chile and Ar- 
gentina, and also by that of Mexico and the United 
States, whose border has always been unfortified. 

Three pages of the report are devoted to the heavy 
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increase in armaments since 1898, the year of the pub- 
lication of the Czars famous rescript, and the per- 
plexity, embarrassment, and increased peril in which 
the governments are becoming more and more involved 
through their policy of unreason. 

The increase of armaments is not only ineffectual but 
it is also disastrous, inasmuch as it creates strikes and 
social convulsions. It lays crushing burdens on labor. 
Armaments are not an insurance; they create new dan- 
gers which prevent us from facing the real, the suffi- 
ciently serious dangers of our time. 

The excessive armaments of the day are in direct con- 
tradiction to the progress of arbitration. ‘This progress 
can no longer be laughed at, and public opinion will not 
much longer allow governments to play with fire. “The 
government that would spontaneously reduce its naval 
and military armaments within possible limits would be 
exposed to fewer dangers than the one which impover- 
ishes the country by imposing excessive sacrifice upon 
it.” What it lacked in battleships it would make up in 
the solidarity and enthusiasm of the people. 

The great military powers are inferior in the eco- 
nomic struggles of the day, as shown by the extraordi- 
nary economic development of some of the non-mili- 
tarized states like Denmark, Belgium, Holland, Swe- 
den and Norway, Canada, etc. ‘The indisputable fact 
is that “a powerful military state is today beaten on the 
markets of the world by feeble ones, incapable of pro- 
tecting their commerce and colonies otherwise than by 
their faith in law and justice.” 

The report makes a strong plea that military and 
naval supplies ought not to be allowed to injure other 
national industries. Credits are refused every day for 
scientific research, for public works, agriculture, com- 
merce, education, etc., because the national revenues 
are swallowed up by the exorbitant demands of the 
naval and military budgets. “What good would not the 
great civilizing nations have done to the, world had they 
started with what they must necessarily come to sooner 
or later: had they employed in durable works the thou- 
sands of millions squandered, the millions of years of 
work wasted !” 

A war of destruction, the report declares, is no longer 
possible. “The destruction of a civilized people nowa- 
days is more an absurdity than a crime ; armies or fleets 
may be crushed, but a nation cannot be stamped out.” 
“To declare war on a country in the hope of crushing 
its commercial superiority is today a childish dream.” 
“Tt is practically impossible today to threaten the prop- 
erty and commerce of the enemy without striking at 
the commerce of the whole world.” 

The report deals searchingly with the protection of 
colonies, maritime commerce, the empire of the sea, 
etc., as related to the question of armaments, and sweeps 
away the legends and delusions connected therewith. 

So-called inevitable wars are not inevitable. The 
arguments used by the press of all nations to make the 
long-prophecied European war and a war between the 
United States and Japan seem absolutely certain are 
not worthy of attention, not one of them. These pre- 
dicted wars are just as avoidable as many of those of 
history would have been if people had only had good 
sense. 

The report points out that “the organization of peace 
is no longer a dream.” Innumerable Congresses have 


been held in the interests of the Commonwealth of Na- 
tions. ‘The Universal Postal Union is a standing ex- 
ample of what is possible. The two Hague Confer- 
ences, incomplete as their results have been, have power- 
fully voiced the aspirations of the world. Some of their 
fruits, notably in the Dogger Bank incident, the Casa- 
blanca affair, and the North Atlantic fisheries contro- 
versy have been remarkable. The necessity of assuring 
peace is now felt not only by the people but by the gov- 
ernments themselves. 

The interdependence of states is now such that the 
problem of armaments has become international, since 
the great and expensive establishments in each country, 
which exhaust its resources and compromise its vitality, 
are imposed by the example of its neighbors. “The de- 
termination of one becomes law for all.” 

The report urges upon the Interparliamentary Union 
the duty of securing the international study of the 
problem, and upon the separate governments, that of 
making a preliminary national examination of the ques- 
tion in each country, in order that some general agree- 
ment may be reached as a result of all these preliminary 
investigations. 

“There is no reason to despair as to the solution of 
the problem of limitation of armaments. The only ob- 
jection against it is its novelty. Ten years ago the 
possibility of an international arbitration court was 
laughed at, yet the court has been instituted and has 
given conclusive and decisive results, because the ques- 
tion was ever kept to the fore and because arbitration 
has ceased to be a dream and is now a practical and 
tangible patriotic care. This will be the case with the 
problem of limitation when, in the near future, it shall 
be studied as it should be, and not conceived as unpatri- 
otic and impossible to solve.” 

The Commission asks the Interparliamentary Union 
at its next conference to urge its various groups to see 
that this problem is taken up without delay by the 
national parliaments, and also to urge that the question 
of limitation of armaments be put on the program of 
the next conference at The Hague. 

Senator d’Estournelles is absolutely right in holding 
that the problem of armaments is one of the most press- 
ing with which the governments are called upon to deal, 
and that consideration and action upon it cannot be de- 
layed without enormous peril to all the highest interests 
of the world. The Interparliamentary Union, in its 
efforts to secure immediate consideration and solution 
of the problem, will have the united sympathy and sup- 
port of the millions in all countries upon whom the 
colossal military and naval expenses of the day fall with 
such ruinous and exasperating effects. 


-_-¢ 


The British Peace Council, 167 St. Stephen’s House, 
Westminster, London, as well as many other peace organ- 
izations in Europe, has been doing everything in its 
power to induce the governments of Europe to attempt 
to persuade Italy and Turkey to come to speedy terms of 
peace; but so far the efforts of all these societies and of 
the governments themselves have been of no effect. The 
war still goes on. The latest report is of a severe battle 
and the defeat of the Italian troops, with the slaughter 
of 3,000 or more men. No immediate end of the unfor- 
tunate struggle seems to be in sight. 
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Annual Meeting of the American Peace 
Society. 


Notice is hereby repeated of the Eighty-fourth Annual 
Mecting of the American Peace Society, which will be 
held in the Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C., May 10, 
1912, at 2 o’clock p. m. The business will be the hear- 
ing of the annual reports of the board of directors and 
of the treasurer, final action on the plan of reorganiza- 
tion (with revised constitution), which was adopted in 
substance at the special meeting held on the 8th of 
December last, the election of officers and directors for 
the coming year, and the transaction of any other busi- 
ness that may properly come before the meeting. 

BENJAMIN F, TRUEBLOOD, 





Secretary. 
Editorial Notes. 
The The observance of the eighteenth of 
Eighteenth May, the anniversary of the opening 
of May of the first Hague Conference, as 


Peace Day in the schools, has now become so general 
throughout the country that there is hardly any longer 
need to urge it upon superintendents and teachers. The 
custom originated in Massachusetts in 1905, when Mr. 
George H. Martin, secretary of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, on the suggestion of the American Peace Society, 
issued a circular to all the city and other superintend- 
ents of the State recommending that the day be ob- 
served with exercises of such a nature as to inculcate 
love of peace and a patriotism of a higher and finer 
order than that of the past. From this beginning the 
custom spread to other States, and now the Department 
of Education in several States has put the eighteenth 
of May on its regular list of annual memorial days. 
This year the observance will be more widely extended 
than ever before. The State branches of the American 
School Peace League are making it a special feature of 
their propaganda. The peace organizations are also 
calling particular attention to the day this spring. In 
Chicago the Peace Society has undertaken a large pro- 
gram of sectional school meetings in all parts of the 
great city. The same is true in other places. Let our 
friends everywhere do their full share in promoting the 
keeping of this important anniversary. The opening 
of the first Hague Conference, on the eighteenth of May, 
1899, was the commencement of a new era in the his- 
tory of the world, an era which is to see war die and the 
nations live together in friendship, trust, and mutual 
service. Let the children’s minds be turned toward the 
future, and fed upon the great ideals which are carrying 
humanity steadily upward toward the time when the 
nations will be so busy with seeking and promoting 
each others’ good that they will have neither time nor 
disposition to fight and destroy. 





At a meeting of the Democratic 
No New caucus on Wednesday night, March 27, 


Battleships. the decision reached at a caucus held 


some weeks ago, that no appropriations should be made 
this year for new battleships, was reaffirmed. Mr. Pad- 
gett, of Tennessee, chairman of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, had moved to'rescind the action of 
the former caucus and that appropriation be made for 
one battleship. This motion was laid on the table by 
a vote of 117 to 25. Mr. Underwood, the majority 
leader in the House, then moved that the action of the 
former caucus, eliminating appropriations both for bat- 
tleships and public buildings, be made a party measure. 
This motion received the votes of more than two-thirds 
of the members of the caucus. In consequence of this 
caucus decision, the Naval Committee, in the bill which 
it will soon present to Congress, will not ask for the 
usual appropriations for battleships, but will make lib- 
eral provision for smaller craft. The action of the 
caucus in declining to make appropriations for new 
battleships this year seems to have been taken chiefly, 
if not wholly, on economic grounds. We regret that the 
decision was not also based on higher and more com- 
manding grounds. The economic reason for not in- 
creasing the navy beyond its present limits is a very 
strong and imperious one, but it is by no means the 
strongest or the most urgent. Certain obligations 
which we have to the sisterhood of nations in the way 
of continued leadership in the movement for perma- 
nent international peace impose upon us limitation of 
armaments even more powerfully than any argument 
drawn from the urgent present need of economy, great 
as that is. It is regrettable also that public buildings 
were associated with battleships in the resolution. The 
two have no necessary connection with each other in the 
matter of retrenchment. Much-needed public build- 
ings, as well as many other things, have often had to go 
begging because of the excessive outlays on naval ex- 
pansion. 


As the time draws near which will 
mark the completion of a century of 
peace between this country and Great 
Britain, interest in the proper celebration of the event 
deepens, and preparations are beginning to be made on 


The Centenary 
of Peace. 


a scale that gives promise of something worthy of the 
occasion when it arrives. The leaders of the National 
Committee in New York are promoting the organiza- 
tion of local committees in many of the larger cities of 
the country, especially those on the Atlantic and Gulf 
seaboard and along the Canadian border, which were 
more or less involved in the War of 1812. A committee 
of one hundred has been organized in Washington, of 
which the following members constitute the executive 
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committee: James Brown Scott, chairman; Henry B. F. 
Macfarland, vice-chairman; George B. Davis, secretary : 
Charles J. Bell, treasurer; 8S. N. D. North, assistant 
secretary; W. P. Van Wickle, assistant secretary; Mar- 
cus Benjamin, W. J. Boardman, Charles Henry Butler, 
William V. Cox, John Joy Edson, Hennen Jennings, 
J. Rush Marshall, Theodore W. Noyes, Cuno H. Ru- 
dolph, Edward J. Stellwagen, Charles H. Stockton, 
George Truesdell, George W. White, John M. Wilson, 
and 8. W. Woodward. 

A deputation of the National Committee has recently 
visited New Orleans and other cities, and created local 
committees. Everywhere much interest in the celebra- 
tion is manifesting itself. A bill is under consideration 
in the New York legislature appropriating $500,000 
toward the expenses of the celebration, the erection of 
peace monuments along the border, ete. The National 
Congress has been asked, in a bill introduced by Senator 
Burton, to appropriate seven and one-half million dol- 
lars (the price of a very modest battleship) to enable 
the Government to take a worthy part in this great 
international event. The celebration will start most 
probably from the hundredth anniversary of the signing 
of the treaty of Ghent, on Christmas Eve, December 24, 
1814, and will doubtless continue for several weeks, or 
possibly months, so as to enable all localities desiring to 
do so to have their share in the exercises. Suggestion 
has been made that important events of the War of 
1812 should be celebrated, but the purpose of the Na- 
tional Committee is to make it a celebration of the ad- 
vent of peace rather than of any particular events of 
the war. That two great and mighty nations have 
lived in touch with each other, politically, commercially, 
socially, ete., for a hundred years without lifting the 
sword against each other is one of the most extraor- 
dinary facts of history. The celebration ought to be 
made the most imposing peace demonstration ever con- 
ceived, however many millions it may cost. 


Prof. C. M. Geer, of the Hartford 
The Peace recently 


of God. 


Theological Seminary has 
published a noteworthy paper upon 
“The Beginning of the Peace Movement,” in which he 
has brought together the results of careful and rather 
unusual studies of movements toward peace on the part 
of the churches during the tenth and following cen- 
turies, especially in France, showing striking condemna- 
tions of the war system at that period as something 
unworthy of Christian nations. The practical purpose 
of his scholarly article is to urge upon the churches of 
today that they should consider the promotion of the 
peace movement as a cardinal feature of their regular 
duty. He says: 


“These men of the Middle Ages believed that the 
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elimination of private war was the business of the 
church. ‘They looked upon the world around them, and 
saw that their fellow-Christians were not following the 
leadership of the Prince of Peace. They did not wait 
for the rulers of the earth or for some new society to 
take the initiative, but believed that it was a part of 
their business as ministers of Jesus Christ to put a stop 
to war. This is one of the many merits of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the Middle Ages. It was the great 
peace society. It realized that the kingdom of Cod 
would not grow much until Christians stopped killing 
each other. When the history of the peace movement is 
written it will be found that one of the greatest factors 
in the long progress toward betterment had been the 
work of the church leaders who have tried to tame the 
wild spirits of their fellow-men. If work for the aboli- 
tion of private war in the eleventh century was part of 
the duty of the Christian church, it is equally the duty 
of organized Christianity today to labor to put an end 
to public war. We ought not to leave this to the Social- 
ists. We men of the church in the modern world ought 
not to fall behind these fellow-Christians of the past in 
our grasp of the meaning of peace. If peace ever comes 
to this world, it must be the peace of God. The wide- 
spread feeling that the time is approaching for the es- 
tablishment of universal peace ought to have its strong- 
est supporters in the leaders of the church today. It is 
one phase of the coming of the kingdom of heaven.” 





British Not in this country only are steps 
Centenary being taken to insure the proper cele- 
Committee. 


bration of the hundred years of Anglo- 
American peace, but also on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. A meeting was a short time ago called by the 
British Parliamentary Committee for the promotion of 
arbitration between Great Britain and the United States, 
to meet in Caxton Hall. The meeting was well at- 
tended. Sir Philip Magnus presided. Lord Weardale, 
Lord Blyth, Sir John Cockburn, Sir Percy Sanderson, 
Sir John Brunner, Sir Ernest Shackleton, Dr. Clifford, 
the Rev. J. Scott Lidgett, Mr. Silvester Horne, M. P.; 
Mr. W. B. Howland (New York): Mr. Shirley Benn, 
M. P.; Mr. J. A. Baker, M. P.; Mr. Donald Armour, 
Mr. R. T. Hawkin, and Mr. H. Brittain were among 
those present. The chairman hoped that France and 
Germany might be induced to take some share in the 
celebration. 
and France had never been renewed after 1815, and the 
British and German peoples had been at peace at least 
a century and a half. They all hoped that this long- 
extended peace might never be disturbed. Many letters 
of sympathy with the movement were read by the chair- 
man. Mr. Bonar Law wrote: “So far as my observa- 
tion, both in this country and in the United States, 
enables me to judge. each year adds to the feeling of 
respect and goodwill between the two peoples, and I 
hope and believe that in the coming years that feeling 
Mr. Llovd George hoped 
that the centenary would be celebrated in a manner fit- 


The period of war between Great Britain 


will grow steadily stronger.” 
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ting and worthy of such a notable event, and that that 
example to the world might make for international 
amity. On motion of Lord Weardale, it was agreed to 
form a committee for the celebration and to ask Lord 
(irey to accept the presidency. 


Proposed It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Monument to movement recently started in Wash- 
Whittier. ington for the erection of a memorial 
to John Greenleaf Whittier may be carried out in a 
way worthy of this distinguished New England poet 
and philanthropist. No man of his time was more 
truly national and universal in his ideas and sympa- 
thies and work than Whittier. No man whom the 
country has produced has done more for the ethical 
and literary culture of the nation than he. His poems 
are a part of the intellectual and spiritual furnishing 
of the souls of all well-cultivated Americans. By all 
means, let the nation erect in the National Capital a 
worthy monument to his memory, for his sake and the 
people’s sake—a monument that may be seen and studied 
by the thousands of young men and women of the 
land that every year go to Washington to see things 
and to draw inspiration for their lives and work. Such 
a monument, if well conceived and wrought out, would 
be a much greater credit to the country and much more 
promotive of genuine patriotism than many of the 
monumental monstrosities and freaks, as a recent corre- 
spondent has styled them, which now meet the eye in 
nearly all the prominent places of the city. A very 
prominent public man in the Capitol just now has been 
heard to say within a year that there are not more than 
three or four of the public statues of the city that are 
fit for anything but the junk heap. This may be an 
extravagant statement, but it is extravagance in the 
right direction. The youth of the land might well 
judge from the monuments which they see at every 
turn in the Capital that the country has had almost no 
great men except the big fighters, or at least that the 
public authorities who put up the statues measure great- 
ness principally by the capacity to fight and to lead 
organized bodies of men to deeds of death and destruc- 
tion. All this needs to be changed. The United States 
stands for peace today. There is going to be much less 
fighting to do in the days to come than in the years 
gone by, and the virile youth of the country ought to 
have such types of manhood and heroism set before 
them, in the public monuments, as will inspire them to 
brave and self-sacrificing deeds in the great peaceful 
struggles of civil, political, social, and economic life of 
the future. 

Those who wish to interest themselves in the pro- 
posed Whittier memorial may get further information 
by addressing Henry C. Gauss, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 


We clip from The Friend (Hono- 
lulu) the following interesting account 
of how a peace automobile won the 


A Peace 
Automobile 


blue ribbon in fhe recent seventh annual Floral Parade 
at Honolulu, Hawaii: 

“The idea of peace between the nations was pains- 
takingly carried out, and the float is worthy of special 
mention, both because of the great movement which it 
so strikingly represented and the artistic effect obtained 
through the lavish use of the Stars and Stripes com- 
bined with flags of three other countries. Seated in the 
rear of the car were two young ladies, in costumes repre- 
senting Japan and France, and in the front seat with 
Miss Hustace, whose red, white, and blue costume was 
emblematic of the United States, was another young 
lady, representing Great Britain. The canopy overhead 
was fashioned entirely of red, white, and blue roses sur- 
mounted by the dove of Peace. The wheels and body of 
the car were also wound with roses, and the flags crossed 
with the Stars and Stripes in several conspicuous places 
were replicas of those carried by the three occupants of 
the car who were Miss Hustace’s guests. Occupying a 
central position in the front of the car was a cannon 
sheltering in its blackened mouth a nest of tiny doves, 
hovering over which was the mother bird, the mate of 
the traditional representative of peace on the canopy. 
Crossed guns at either side served as flower-holders, and 
several war drums, placed here and there with artistic 
effect, were spilling over with flowers and maidenhair 
ferns. This is the third year that Miss Hustace has 
entered her car in the Floral Parade, winning each time 
the blue ribbon pennant.” 


The sudden death from pneumonia, 

David J.Foster. last month, of Hon. David J. Foster, 
member of Congress from Vermont. 

has been deeply felt and mourned by the peace party of 
the country. He was a comparatively new man among 
the peace forces of the nation, though he had come to 
the front very rapidly. The high character of his abili- 
ties, his standing in his party’s councils, his vigor, vital 
energy, and fine voice, coupled with his sincere interest 
in and devotion to the cause of peace, had clearly 
marked out for him a career of unusual influence in 
these culminating days of the movement for the aboli- 
tion of the savagery and senselessness of war and the 
organization of peace on a judicial basis among the na- 
tions. Mr. Foster had been chairman of the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs in the last Congress, and 
was the ranking Republican member of the committee 
in the present House. His influence in the committee 
as well as on the floor of the House was in general 
thrown steadily and strongly in favor of those policies, 
both national and international, which make for justice, 
trust, and friendship in international relations. He 
was deeply interested in the arbitration treaties with 
Great Britain and France, and one of the last things we 
ever heard him sav was that he was sure the treaties 
would be ratified; he could not conceive that anything 
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Mr. Foster had come to pe much in 
demand as a speaker at peace conventions and at meet- 
ings of clubs and business organizations where the sub- 


else was possible. 


; ject of arbitration and peace was the topic of discussion. 
Ey He had an unusually fine presence and voice, and easily 
: won his way into the sympathies of his audiences. We 
by regret very deeply to have to record his departure. 
3 Men of his type are greatly needed at this crucial period 


in the halls of Congress, where so many members are 
theoretically and abstractly in favor of peace, but where 
so few are ready to come forward and take any personal 


“| initiative in promoting it in a practical way. 
The peace movement in England 
Miss Ellen has lost one of its ablest and most 


Robinson. ° 
loval workers by the death of Miss 


Killen Robinson, of Liverpool. Next to the Baroness 
von Suttner, Miss Robinson was, we think, entitled to 
rank as the foremost of the women peace workers of 
Kurope. She began her peace work in 1886, and was 
ever afterwards, until her death, actively engaged in 
promoting the cause by both tongue and pen. She had 
a fine personality and an unusually good, well-trained 
As a speaker she was strong, logical, and per- 
suasive, and never hold and interest her 
audiences. One beauty of her public work was that 
she always remained a woman, and was never mannish. 
She sometimes gave as many as one hundred addresses 


voice. 
failed to 


on peace in a year, though she was busy in other lines 
She was some years 
From its organization 


of philanthropic and social work. 





secretary of the Peace Union. 


Be in 1886 she was vice-president of the Liverpool and 
Ay ° y . 7 . ° 

2 Birkenhead Women’s Peace Society, speaking con- 
ie . ° ‘ . 

i stantly at its meetings. She was also for some years a 


& 
wd 
+a 


member of the British National Peace Council. Dur- 
ing the Boer war, which was a great grief to her, she 
and her sister joined the African Conciliation Commit- 
tee and worked on behalf of the women and children of 
the Concentration Camps. Because of her outspoken 
opposition to the war, she shared with many others the 
persecution meted out to all the anti-war party. Miss 
Robinson was a well-known figure in the International 
Peace Congresses, in which she always took an active 
and influential part, both in committee work and in the 
public discussions. Her knowledge of both French and 
German, in which she sometimes spoke most effectively, 
made her an unusually valuable member of these triple- 
tongued gatherings, in which difference of language 
sometimes resulted in temporary confusion and perplex- 
itv. At these times she was always serene and self- 
possessed, saw the center of the difficulty, and by her 
womanly dignity and impressiveness was able to help 
cuide the Congress out into calm waters again. She 
was a peacemaker jn the truest and best sense of the 
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term—in principle, in thought, in public utterance, in 
conciliatoriness of spirit, in breadth of sympathies, in 
fine toleration, as well as in quick and unmistakable 
loyalty and whole-hearted devotion to what she be- 


lieved to be truth and duty. 


—_*eo 


What Peace Organizations Are Doing. 


A peace society for the State of South Dakota was 
recently organized at Ipswich. The initiative for the 
society was taken by Joseph W. Parmley, a prominent 
citizen of the community. The society is expected to 
make itself a branch of the American Peace Society at 
an early meeting. The officers of the society are: Joseph 
W. Parmley, Ipswich, president; R. E. Dowdell, Arte- 
sian, vice-president; R. J. Woods, Sioux Falls, secre- 
tary: 1. W. Campbell, Huron, treasurer. The society 
expects to have a vice-president from each county in 
the State. The society plans to carry on an aggressive 
campaign throughout the State by means of literature 
and lectures, as rapidly as funds can be secured for the 
work, 

In its quarterly report for March, the Council of the 
American Association for International Conciliation 
gives the following list of documents which it has pub- 


lished and distributed within the preceding three 
months : 
“The Anglo-American Arbitration ‘Treaty,’ by 


Heinrich Lammasch, Professor of International Law, 
University of Vienna, Member of The Hague Court. 

“Forces Making for International Conciliation and 
Peace,” by Hon. Jackson H. Ralston. 

“Special Bulletin. Address at Peace Dinner Decem- 
ber 30,” by Andrew Carnegie. 

“Finance and Commerce, Their Relation to Interna- 
tional Good Will,” papers by Sereno S. Pratt, Isaac N. 
Seligman, FE. H. Outerbridge, Thomas F. Woodlock, and 
George Paish. 

“Do the Arts Make for Peace?” by Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., Professor in Princeton University. 

“An Anthropologist’s View of War,” by Franz Boas, 
Professor of Anthropology in Columbia University. 

The office of the American Association for Interna- 
tional Conciliation has been moved from Columbia Uni- 
versity to No, 407 West 117th street, New York, where 
it is housed with the Divisions of Economics and History 
and Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace. 

Assistance in the shape of loans has been given by 
the Association to certain Chinese students in this coun- 
try who hold the Indemnity Scholarships of the Chinese 
Government, but who are temporarily without funds, 
owing to the unsettled condition of their country. 

A branch of the American Peace Society for the State 
of Vermont is now in process of organization. On 
March 21 a meeting, called by Dr. J. L. Tryon, director 
of the New England Department of the American Peace 
Society, was held in the City Hall, Montpelier, to in- 
itiate the organization. The mayor, Hon. J. B. Estee, 
presided, and briefly reviewed the growth of the peace 
movement as a fruit of Christianity. Dr. Tryon gave 
a somewhat detailed statement of the modern movement 
for world peace, especially in the United States, and 
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explained the reasons for establishing State societies, 
as now being done by the American Peace Society. On 
motion of C. H. Spooner, president of Norwich Uni- 
versity, a temporary organization was effected, with 
Mr. J. H. Senter as chairman. A committee consist- 
ing of President Spooner, W. H. Crockett, and M. S. 
Stone was appointed to draft a constitution and take 
the necessary steps for permanent organization. The 
constitution has already been drafted and a meeting for 
completing the organization will be held at .an early 
date. 


It was announced in our last issue that the Interpar- 
liamentary Union Conference this year would be held 
in this country. But owing to difficulty in bringing 
about the passage through the House of Representativ es 
of a resolution extending the invitation and appropri- 
ating money for the entertainment of the visitors, the 
Interparliamentary Group in Congress have given up 
the plan of having the conference here this year. Mr. 
Bartholdt has so notified the Council at Brussels. The 
conference has been set for the 17th of September, and 
it will probably be held in Geneva. That city is also 
talked of for the Nineteenth International Peace Con- 
gress, which will meet at about the same time. 


The Vienna Academic Peace Union, a section of the 
Austrian Peace Society, has been giving a series of 
weekly lectures from the 1st of February to the 4th of 
April. Among the distinguished lecturers we notice 
the names of the Baroness Von Suttner, Alfred H. 
Fried, Prof. Leo Strisower, Prof. Oswald Richter, Prof. 
Rudolf Kobatsch, and Prof. Josef Longo. Discussions 
followed all the lectures. The meetings were held in 
one of the halls of the university. 


The Executive Council of the International Law As- 
sociation has announced from London (1 Mitre Court 
Buildings, Temple, E. C.) that the next conference of 
the Association will be held in Paris, in the Palais de 
Justice, May 27th and following days. Many eminent 
men from France, Great Britain, and other countries 
will attend, among them Lord Alverstone, Chief Jus- 
tice of England, honorary president of the Association, 
and Maitre Edouard Clunet, president of the Institut 
de Droit International, president of the Association. 
Among the subjects on the program are: International 
Arbitration (to which one session is always devoted), 
Neutralization of States, Extradition Laws and Treaties, 
Aerial Navigation, International Maritime Fixed 
Routes, ete. 


On March 23 the European Bureau of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace opened its head- 
quarters in Paris, in Rue Pierre Curie, opposite the 
Oceanographic Institute. There was a large attend- 
-ance of Senators, Deputies, and of scientific men. 
United States Ambassador Robert Bacon and Mrs. 
Bacon were the guests of honor. Baron d’Estournelles 
de Constant presided, and explained that the Carnegie 
Peace Foundation had for its aim to enable the friends 
of peace of different countries to promote the welfare 
of their separate countries by working for the interest 
of all countries for the creation of a patriotism devoted 
to the higher civilizatior. A cablegram of congratula- 
tions was sent to Andrew Carnegie. 


Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, superintendent of the Peace 
Department of the W, C, T, U., has been very actively 





engaged during the season in various lines of effort: 
the promotion of the ratification of the arbitration 
treaties, the prevention of the introduction of military 
drill into the high schools, the securing of signatures 
to the world-petition, to the third Hague Conference, 
the prevention of the fortification of the Panama Canal 
and the erection of a peace monument at its entrance, 
the urging of Secretary Knox to try to induce Italy and 
Turkey to refer their differences to arbitration, etc. 


The Norwegian Nobel Institute, founded in 1904 
under the direction of the Nobel Prize Committee of 
the Norwegian Parliament, has decided to enlarge its 
activities by publishing a series of scientific works under 
the title, “Publications of the Norwegian Nobel Insti- 
tute.” The first volume will appear on the first of 
May. It will be a large octavo volume of 300 pages, 
entitled “International Arbitration Among the Greeks,” 
by A. Raeder, of Christiania. The work will be based 
upon a study of the Greek inscriptions which have been 
published, and will present a complete account of the 
employment of international arbitration in ancient 
Greece. This will be followed by works by Achille 
Loria, professor at the University of Turin; I.. Oppen- 
heim, professor at the University of Cambridge; Phil. 
Zoru, professor at Bonn University; H. Lammasch, 
professor at the University of Vienna; P. Reinsch, of 
the University of Wisconsin, this year Roosevelt Ex- 
change Professor at Berlin, and H. Federspiel, of Copen- 
hagen. The publishers in this country of these works 
will be G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of New York. In Europe 
the publishers will be H. Aschehoug & Co., Christiania ; 
Duncker and Humblot, Leipzig; Félix Alcan, Paris, 
and Williams and Norgate, London. 
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Brief Peace Notes. 





Two hundred and fifty thousand copies of Lord 
Haldane’s speech on friendship between Great Britain 
and Germany have been distributed in the latter coun- 
try, mostly to prominent men in public life, in business, 
education, ete. The dispatches add that for a month 
or more there has been much less war talk in the two 
countries than previously. The preservation of peace 
between Germany and Great Britain will be one of the 
easiest things in the world if the two peoples will only 
use their brains. 


.. From a memorandum of Lord Haldane, the 
British Minister of War, it appears that the British 
army estimates for 1912-1913 have risen to £27,860,000 
($139,300,000), an increase of £170.000 ($850,000) 
over last year. This increase is due to the provision 
made for aviation service. Each of the great powers, 
so-called, seems determined to get ahead of its neighbors 
in readiness to fight in the air! The absurdity of fear 
and distrust can certainly go no further. 


The bill introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Burton, and now in the hands of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, appropriating seven and a half mil- 
lions of dollars toward the expenses of the celebration 
of the Anglo-American centenary of peace, proposes the 
appointment by the President of a commission of seven 
members, all citizens of the United States, one of whom 
shall be a retired engineer. The committee shall serve 
for not more than four years and without compensation, 
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and shall cojperate with any citizens’ association of 
recognized standing in planning and carrying out the 
celebration. If this bill goes through. it will put the 
celebration on such a basis as to make it a great and 
memorable event. 


. . Professor Villani, of Rome, has estimated that 
the cost to Italy of the war with Turkey in Tripoli will 
be four hundred thousand dollars a day. And then 
when the war is over, of which the signs are not now 
very flattering, the cost will go on for many years in 
the future. Economically, as in all other respects, the 
whole affair has been a wretched piece of folly, for 
which the government may yet have to pay in revolu- 
tion, anarchy, the overthrow of the monarchy, and what 
not. 


.. Senator Elihu Root has suggested that on Feb- 
ruary 17, 1915, the hundredth anniversary of the rati- 
fication of the treaty of Ghent, all the activities of the 
English-speaking world be brought to a standstill for 
five minutes, for the prayerful contemplation of the 
century of unbroken peace among the Anglo-Saxon 
peoples. 








Organization of the Maine Peace 
Society. 


By James L. Tryon, Director of the New England Depart- 
ment of the American Peace Society. 


(Concluded from March issue. ) 


The Maine Peace Society centered primarily about a 
group of the friends of the cause in Portland. The Di- 
rector had the advantage of having once lived in that 
city and the satisfaction of seeing this society organized 
in his boyhood home, the residence of the Misses Libby, 
150 Park street. He was assisted by Rev. Henry 
Blanchard, D. D., for many years the pastor of Congress 
Square Universalist Church, now the agent of Westbrook 
Seminary ; by George E. Fogg, Esq., a young lawyer who 
has been identified with prison reform work in Maine, 
and who, as president of the State Universalist Conven- 
tion last year, delivered a telling address on the peace 
movement; by Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, known for a 
whole generation as superintendent of the Peace Depart- 
ment of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
whose range of official duties extends not only through- 
out her own State, but the nation and the world; by her 
son, M. M. Bailey; by Rev. Charles M. Woodman, pastor 
of the Friends’ Church; by President Arthur C. Yeaton, 
one of the leading educators of Maine; by Dr. E. E. 
Holt, the oculist; by Mr. A. T. Laughlin, well known in 
philanthropic circles; Rev. Raymond Calkins, D. D., 
pastor of State Street Congregational Chuch, and others. 

The meeting for the adoption of the constitution was 
held at 150 Park street, November 28, 1911, when the 
society was made a branch of the American Peace So- 
ciety, and nominations were made for officers and di- 
rectors. The constitution adopted is almost identical 
with that of the Massachusetts Peace Society, which is 
based on that of the American Peace Society, and pro- 
vides for officers, vice-presidents, and directors, with an 
Executive Committee, in which the real responsibility 
for the success of the organization is vested. The same 
method was employed to secure members of the society 
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and interest in its formation as that which was used in 
New Hampshire, largely correspondence of a State-wide 
character, followed up with press articles and occasional 
visiting. In the case of both societies, the director had 
the benefit of the hearty support and valuable counsel of 
Mrs. J. Malcolm Forbes, of Milton, and the steady co- 
operation of Dr. Trueblood, the General Secretary of the 
American Peace Society. 

The meeting for the election of officers was held on 
February 14 at the Friends’ Church, a place frequently 
chosen today as a center for lectures and public meet- 
ings. Among those who reinforced the Portland group 
besides Mrs. Bailey, of Winthrop Center, were Mr. Sam- 
uel Buffum, of North Berwick, and Mrs. Mary F. Burn- 
ham, both of whom spoke at the meeting for organiza- 
tion; but as in the case of New Hampshire, many repre- 
sentative people gave expression to their sentiments in 
the form of letters indorsing the movement. Among 
these were Chief Justice Whitehouse, of Augusta; the 
presidents of the Maine colleges, the president of the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Timothy B. Hussey, 
United States Senator Gardner, and Edwin Ginn, all of 
whom appear on the board of officers, a board which is 
perhaps as representative as any that was ever chosen by 
a State peace society in this country. A telegram of 
birthday greeting was sent to Mr. Ginn and an assur- 
ance of appreciation to Mr. Smiley, both of whom were 
made honorary vice-presidents. 

The officers elected by the Maine Peace Society were: 
President, Hon. George L. Crosman, former mayor of 
Saco; secretary, George E. Fogg, 95 Exchange street, 
Portland; treasurer, Fenton Tomlinson, Portland; e:- 
officio members of the board of directors; vice-presi- 
dents, Robert J. Aley, president of the University of 
Maine, Orono; Mrs. W. F. Atwood, Bangor; Col. Fred- 
erick E. Boothby, Portland; Hon. James P. Baxter, 
Portland; Rey. David N. Beach, Bangor; George C. 
Chase, president of Bates College, Lewiston; Hon. Na- 
than Clifford, president of the Maine Senate, Portland; 
Hon. Obadiah Gardner, United States Senate, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Hon. Frank Guernsey, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D. C.; William De Witt Hyde, presi- 
dent Bowdoin College, Brunswick; Eugene H. Libby, 
state secretary of the Grange, Auburn; Hon. Charles F. 
Johnson, United States Senate, Washington, D. C.; 
Hon. Frederick W. Plaisted, Governor of Maine; Arthur 
J. Roberts, president Colby College, Waterville; Payson 
Smith, state superintendent of schools, Augusta; C. E. 
Stetson, state master of the grange, Greene; Mrs. L. M. 
N. Stevens, national president W. C. T. U., Stroud- 
water; Hon. William P. Whitehouse, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court, Augusta, and others; directors, 
M. M. Bailey, Portland; Rev. Henry Blanchard, D. D., 
Portland; Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, Winthrop Center; 
William H. Dow, Evening Express, Portland; Hon. 
M. P. Frank, Portland; Fred E. Eastman, Portland: 
Andrew Hawes, Stroudwater; Dr. E. E. Holt, Portland: 
tev. R. F. Johonnot, Auburn; Miss Ella W. Libby, 150 
Park street, Portland; A. T. Laughlin, Portland: Hon. 
Carl E. Milliken, Island Falls; Hon. C. W. Mullen, 
mavor of Bangor: Hon. Edward C. Reynolds, Portland: 
Judge George C. Wing, Auburn; Rev. Charles M. Wood- 
man, Portland; Arthur C. Yeaton, president Westbrook 
Seminary, Portland. 

The president, Hon. George L. Crosman, who took the 
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chair when elected, made an encouraging speech, in 
which he showed his grasp of the movement. Mr. Cros- 
man, former mayor of Saco, is one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Portland and vicinity. He has attended the 
Mohonk Conference, and recently spoke with power on 
the peace movement before the Portland Board of 
Trade. 

In the evening a public meeting was held, which was 
called to order by Mr. Fogg, who spoke on the practical 
basis of the peace movement. Mr. Crosman took the 
chair, which, owing to another appointment, he sur- 
rendered later to Dr. Blanchard, who had presided at all 
of the preliminary meetings of the society. A resolu- 
tion, proposed after an address by the organizing secre- 
tary, was passed, asking for the ratification of the arbi- 
tration treaties. Mrs. Bailey gave an informal address 
on the peace work of the Woman’s Christian 'Temper- 
ance Union. The principal speaker was Mr. Mead, who 
again came to the support of the organizing secretary, 
and spoke on the same subject that he took in New 
Hampshire, with forceful application to local conditions. 
Speaking of William Ladd, he said: “Identified alike as 
he was with New Hampshire and Maine, there is poetic 
justice in the happy coincidence of the founding in the 
same month, seventy years after his death, of both a 
New Hampshire and a Maine Peace Society. He could 
have no more fitting monument than this provision to 
perpetuate and apply the great principles to which his 
life was so conspicuously devoted. ‘The founding of this 
society has been too long delayed. Let every patriotic 
Maine man and woman become at once devoted mem- 
hers, and let great meetings be held annually in every 
county in the State.” 


The Chicago Office and Field 
Secretaryship. 


By Charles E. Beals, Field Secretary. 


The secretary addressed the Men’s Club of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church of La Grange, III., Monday 
evening, March 11. The Ogontz Association, an or- 
ganization consisting of ladies who have been pupils of 
the Chestnut Street Female Seminary, Philadelphia, or 
of Ogontz School, devoted its meeting on Monday after- 
noon, March 18, to the subject of International Peace. 
The meeting was held at the home of the president, 
Mrs. Harry L. Hamlin, 1406 Astor street. Miss Anna 
Talbot, a faithful and valued member of the Chicago 
Peace Society, delivered an exceedingly able and de- 
lightful address. The secretary spoke of the trend 
toward international codperation. 

On Sunday, March 24, the secretary preached in All 
Souls’ Church, in the Abraham Lincoln Center, Chi- 
cago. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, the pastor, was absent 
in the South on his annual March migration. 

On Sunday morning, March 31, a special peace meet- 
ing was held in the new Sinai Temple, of which Dr. 
Emil G. Hirsch is the minister. Addresses were given 
by Dr. Hirsch, Miss Addams, and the peace secretary. 
The new temple is one of the best equipped churches in 
the country. Dr. Hirsch has served the congregation 
for over thirty years and is warmly beloved by his 
people. 

The new State branch, the Nebraska Peace Society, 


is planning to hold a great meeting in Omaha in May 
if arrangements can be made. 

At a little luncheon at the Chicago Woman’s Club 
not long ago, at which the peace secretary was present, 
it was decided that an effort be made to bring the Bar- 
oness von Suttner to the United States. A letter was 
sent to Mr. Ginn, suggesting that the World Peace 
Foundation invite the Baroness to undertake an Amer- 
ican lecture tour. Mr. Ginn very generously offered to 
codperate. An invitation therefore has been extended 
to the Baroness in the name of the Chicago Woman’s 
Club to visit America. If the Baroness accepts, and it 
is earnestly hoped that she may do so, it is planned to 
give her a hearing before women’s clubs and other or- 
ganizations all over the country. Chicago hopes to have 
her services during the entire month of November. 

The local office is planning a more extensive cam- 
paign for the observance of Hague Day than it ever has 
undertaken before. It is proposed to hold on Sunday, 
May 19, a number of large group meetings down-town, 
and on the north, west, and south sides of the city, be- 
sides similar ones in the suburbs. Moreover, it is hoped 
that each church may devote one service on Peace Sun- 
day to international peace. <A letter will be sent to over 
2,000 pastors explaining the plan and asking them to 
codperate. The suggestion will be made that all the 
ministers preach on a single theme, namely, the substitu- 
tion of moral warfare for military strife. A special 
pamphlet, of some fifty pages, will be sent to the minis- 
ters, with the appeal to observe Hague Day. The title 
of this pamphlet is “The Higher Soldiership.” In this, 
ample data will be given to enable busy pastors to make 
special preparation for such services as are suggested in 
the circular letter. If the response is reasonably satis- 
factory, the Chicago Peace Society will doubtless follow 
up the plan with special pamphlets for such occasions 
as the Fourth of July, Christmas, and Washington’s 
Birthday. 

30 Norro La Satie Srreet, Cuicaco. 





The General Arbitration Treaties. 


Speech of Hon. Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio, in the Senate 
of the United States, Thursday, March 7, 1912. 

(This speech of Senator Burton, President of the American Peace 
Society, was the last word uttered in the discussion before the vote 
on the treaties was taken.—Fd.) 

Mr. President: I shall only have time in a very frag- 
mentary way to meet certain objections which have been 
made to the pending treaties. 

In the first place, I think it is only fair that the fog 
relating to an alleged difference of opinion between the 
President and the Secretary of State which has been 
created should be dispelled. Both alike concur in the 
opinion that after a decision by the joint commission of 
inquiry that a question is justiciable it must go to the 
Senate for ratification of the special agreement. In an 
utterance by the President and in a publication known 
as The Dawn of World Peace, reprinted by permission 
from the Woman’s Home Companion of November, 
1911, after referring to the contention that the decision 
of the joint high commissioners is final, the President 
says this: 

“This interpretation is not justified, and the very lan- 
guage of the treaty, which IT have quoted, proves it. 
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This language does not impair and cannot fairly be con- 
strued as changing in any way, in cases arising under 
article 3, the procedure with reference to special agree- 
ments consented to by the Senate under article 1. In 
one case under article 1 the executive branches of the 
governments concerned decide at the outset that the 
question is justiciable and should be submitted to arbi- 
tration. In the latter case the commission so decides, 
hut in both cases the subsequent procedure is the same.” 

Mr. President, | do not think it makes very much dif- 
ference what view we take of this question. The reso- 
lution offered by the Senator from Massachusetts [ Mr. 
Lodge| is pending here, asserting the rights of the Sen- 
ate. I do not believe the adoption of that resolution is 
necessary in order to bring a decision of the joint high 
commission before this body, but there are two opinions 
here. One opinion is to the effect that it is not neces- 
sary, that the prerogatives of the Senate are secure; the 
other, that it is necessary to have that kind of a resolu- 
tion to make them secure. The resolution of ratification 
of the Senator from Massachusetts removes all doubt, 
and I do not see why there should be any hesitation in 
passing it. 

In some remarks made on a prior occasion I sought 
to show that the treaties in the form in which they were 
drawn provided that in any event, whether under article 
1 or under article 3, it was necessary that the agree- 
ments should come here. It seems to me that the plain 
English makes this conclusive. It is stated at the end 
of the so-called objectionable clause of article 3: 

“And if all, or all but one, of the members of the 
commission agree and report that such difference is 
within the scope of article 1, it shall be referred to arbi- 
tration in accordance with the provisions of this treaty.” 

In article 1 there is set forth with some degree of 
elaboration the method of submitting any question to 
arbitration. It is, among other things, provided by this 
article that the executive heads of the two countries 
shall enter into a special agreement, the terms and the 
scope of which shall define the controversy and the 
procedure, and shall specify whether the question shall 
go to the Hague or to a special tribunal, and that this 
special agreement can only be made by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. Article 3 would be 
absolutely ineffective unless we reinforce it with the 
procedure provided in article 1; in other words, an 
agreement under article 3 by this joint high commis- 
sion brings it to the same position which it would have 
under article 1, and you then begin with these words: 

“Shall be submitted to the permanent court of arbi- 
tration established at the Hague by the convention of 
October 18, 1907.” 

An argument was brought forward here a moment 
ago—I do not think very seriously—that this special 
agreement could go to the arbitrators without any refer- 
ence to the Senate. Mr. President, any one who will 
carefully read this first article will see that there is no 
hasis whatever for that position, because it is stated in 
the clearest language, “as may be decided in each case 
by special agreement ;” that is, whether it goes to the 
Hague or to a special tribunal, and this special agree- 
ment can only be made “by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate.” 

In that connection it has also been alleged with some- 
what more seriousness that a controversy might be pre- 
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sented by the President to the Senate, the Senate might 
reject it, and then it would go, without further execu- 
tive action, to this joint high commission. 

The language of the treaty is conclusive that such is 
not the case, for it provides that the submission to this 
commission must be made by the heads of the respective 
governments—the high contracting parties, as they are 
termed. In the very preamble to the treaty there is this 
expression : 

“The high contracting parties have”— 

Then omitting some portions which are immaterial 
“for that purpose appointed as their respective plenipo- 
tentiaries”— 

Then it goes on to enumerate— 

“The President of the United States of America, the 
Hon. Philander C. Knox, Secretary of State of the 
United States; and 

“His Britannic Majesty the Hon. James Bryce, 
O. M., ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary 
at Washington.” 

This affords a clear definition of what is meant by 
the “high contracting parties.” 

Thus, Mr, President, it is perfectly clear to my mind 
that under article 3 a decision of this joint high com- 
mission of inquiry brings a controversy to the same po- 
sition in which it would have been had there been an 
agreement between the King of Great Britain or his 
ministers on the one side and the President of the 
United States and his Secretary of State on the other. 
In the latter case it is agreed at the outset that it is 
justiciable, while in the former case the decision that it 
is justiciable is reached by the interposition of the com- 
mission of inquiry. In both cases this question must 
go to the Senate. I dismiss that, however, as unworthy 
of further attention, and because further argument is 
unnecessary, since the resolution of ratification provides 
for the situation created by a report of the commission 
of inquiry under article 3. 

But it is alleged, Mr. President, that this is but an 
entering wedge for an alliance with Great Britain. With 
all due respect to those who make this allegation, it is a 
chimera, a baseless vision of the imagination. This 
country of ours is not going to enter into entangling 
alliances ; we are not going to depart from the policy of 
a hundred years, laid down by the fathers of the Repub- 
lic and dictated and determined by every consideration 
of public policy. 

Mr. Hitcncock: Mr. President 

The Vick-PRESIDENT: Does the Senator from Ohio 
vield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. Burton: Certainly. 

Mr. Hircncock: I think the Senator from Ohio has 
forgotten that he himself has been widely quoted in the 
public press as being of the opinion that this treaty 
would probably lead to other agreements between the 
United States and Great Britain in the nature of an 
alliance. 

Mr. Burton: Mr. President, I indulge in what per- 
haps is the indiscretion of patronizing a clipping bureau, 
and I did see a paragraph to that effect in a newspaper, 
which shall be nameless, in New York City. It is un- 
necessary for me to state to the Senator from Nebraska 
that it was utterly without foundation, and I did not, 
of course, dignify it with any denial It is possible 
that lucubration was copied into some other newspaper, 
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but I trust it did not get into the paper of which the 
Senator from Nebraska is the proprietor. 

Mr. Hircucockx: The paper to which I refer, in 
which the interview originated, was a paper published 
in the city of Cleveland, known to be very friendly to 
the Senator from Ohio, and often the medium in which 
he publishes views on public questions. 

Mr. Burron: I should like to know to what paper 
you refer. 

Mr. Hireucock: I refer to the Cleveland Leader. In 
the Cleveland Leader of March 11, 1911, Senator Bur- 
ton is quoted at considerable length, and, among other 
things, he said: 

“Of course, that is a separate treaty between two na- 
tions, and its effect would not be changed directly. 
However, the making of an arbitration treaty with 
(treat Britain probably would lead to a definite expres- 
sion of England’s position and, little by little, to other 
relations between the three countries” 

Mr. Burton: What is that last sentence? 

Mr. HireHcock (reading) : 

“The three countries’— 

That is, Great Britain, Japan, and the United 
States— 


“possibly to an alliance between them. That would do 


away with any fear of hostilities between Japan and the 
United States.” 

Mr. Burton: The language as used there does not 
involve any alliance in the sense in which the term is 
usually employed. 

Mr. Hrrencock: It reads “possibly to an alliance 


between them.” 

Mr. Burton: I beg the Senator to take my assurance 
that I never used any language of that kind. 

Mr, Wititams: Mr. President 

The Vick-PresIDENT: Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi ? 

Mr. Wittiams: Will the Senator from Ohio yield 
just for a suggestion there to this effect, that if this 
treaty with Great Britain be an alliance with Great 
Britain, then the identical treaty with France will be an 
alliance with France; the identical treaty with Ger- 
many will be an alliance with Germany; and the iden- 
tical treaty with Italy will be an alliance with Italy; 
and when we get through the United States will be in 
alliance with everybody ? 

Mr. Burton: It would be very well, I will say here, 
whether so stated in a newspaper or not, to have an 
alliance, not for war, not for offense or aggression, but 
for peace. Some language used by Sir Edward Grey 
in the English House of Commons has been quoted very 
extensively to show that he expected an alliance with 
the United States. His language has been very much 
misunderstood. He had in view only such arrange- 
ments among the nations as would keep the peace. 

Mr. Reep: Mr. President 

The VicE-PRESIDENT: Does the Senator from Ohio 
vield to the Senator from Missouri ? 

Mr. Burton: Yes. 

Mr. Reep: Would the Senator from Ohio, upon the 
strength of these treaties, be willing to cut down the 
military appropriations and quit building battleships? 

Mr. Burvron: If these treaties are followed by other 
treaties, yes. In a measure they furnish grounds for 
abating our military and naval program if they are car- 
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ried into effect by the countries interested. We cannot 
accomplish everything in a day. The Senator from 
Missouri knows that no one has been more strenuous 
than I have been in opposing the ambitious battleship 
program of recent years; and I am promoting the same 
views in advocating the adoption of these treaties. 

Mr. Reep: Does the Senator from Ohio think there 
is any confidence manifested in them when we are asked 
not only to continue our military appropriations, but 
when England, Germany, and France are enormously 
increasing their armaments ? 

Mr. Burton: Of course no one can speak for those 
who are making these recommendations. 1, at least, 
do not pretend to do so. On the other hand, we cannot 
accomplish in a day the great results which would fol- 
low from the general adoption of a policy of arbitration. 
There is no one who imagines for a minute that these 
treaties are going to create any millennium or even 
bring us to the gates of a millennium of peace. The 
most that we can say is that they are the best arbitra- 
tion treaties that have been framed and they mark an 
advance in the great movement for peace and for the 
decrease of war. 

Tt has been said here, Mr. President, that these treaties 
arbitrate everything. Look at their wording. The first 
article provides: 

“All differences hereafter arising between the high 
contracting parties, which it has not been possible to 
adjust by diplomacy, relating to international matters 
in which the high contracting parties are concerned by 
virtue of a claim of right made by one against the other 
under treaty or otherwise, and which are justiciable in 
their nature by reason of being susceptible of decision 
by the application of the principles of law or equity, 
shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion established at the Hague. 

_ Under the second article a somewhat wider range of 
controversies may be submitted, but the finding of the 
commission is not conclusive or binding, and I think it 
comes with very poor grace for us, who have been among 
the most prominent in the Hague convention, who have 
recommended commissions of inquiry, who have recom- 
mended, indeed, by our diplomatic representatives com- 
pulsory agreements in submitting certain controversies 
to such commissions, to come in here and say that we 
shall be incurring danger by leaving any controversy to 
a commission of inquiry when the provision is protected 
by a condition that the finding shall not be conclusive 
or binding. 

Mr. President, I sincerely hope that the third clause 
of article 3 will not be voted out, because it is the very 
best feature of this whole treaty. First, when there ‘is 
general agreement between the executive heads of the 
respective countries that a controversy shall be arbi- 
trated, it goes to arbitration, subject, of course, to the 
ratification of the Senate. Second, there is this pro- 
vision, that any dispute may be referred to a commission 
of inquiry, but that the decision shall not be binding; 
and to that is joined a most helpful condition, that on 
the request of either of the parties there may be a delay 
of one year to give time for that deliberation which, if 
it would not have prevented all wars, would have pre- 
vented many of the bloodiest and most disastrous con- 
tests in the history of the world. Third, when there is 
a disagreement between the executive heads of the two 
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countries, then the question may be left to a commission 
of inquiry to determine whether it is justiciable. That 
commission of inquiry can make no decision that has 
any greater binding force or sanction than would be 
true in case there is no dispute about their arbitrabie 
quality. The provision for a commission, too, gives the 
opportunity for a comparison of views, for argument, 
and for delay, if necessary, for the interposition of diplo- 
macy to see if the question can be settled, and then the 
question is left again to the Senate. 

Mr. Reep: Mr. President 

The Vicre-Presipent: Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield further to the Senator from Missouri ? 

Mr. Burton: I very much regret that I have only a 
few moments more, but if the question is very brief 

Mr. Reep: It is just a brief question. 

Mr. Burton: Very well. 

Mr. Reep: Suppose that during that year of delay, 
when our hands are absolutely tied, some foreign coun- 
try was fortifying a position it had obtained in South 
America, would the Senator be willing that we should 
have our hands tied for that year of time? 

Mr. Burton: Our hands would not be tied in the 
slightest degree. 

Mr. Reep: How would we avoid it? 

Mr. Burton: One of the things most carefully pro- 
vided for in The Hague convention is that the delay 
necessary for a decision shall not prevent the mobiliza- 
tion of troops and shall not prevent preparation for war. 
Nothing in these treaties forbids preparation for war. 
The Senator from Missouri, I think, if he reads them, 
will agree with me in the conclusion that it does not 
mean anything of the kind. 

Then there has been a certain amount of discussion 
here in good faith as to the rights of the Senate. In 
either case, whether the question comes to us from the 
ixecutive department or from this commission of in- 
quiry, there is a moral obligation not to refuse arbitra- 
tion in a proper case. We cannot carelessly or under 
the dictates of selfishness or a disposition for national 
aggrandizement refuse to arbitrate. We must exercise 
good faith and honor. The legal right does exist to 
refuse to ratify an agreement, whether it comes to us as 
the result of a finding that it is justiciable under article 
3 or under article 1. Under either article there is a 
recognition of the fact that the Senate of the United 
States is a part of the treaty-making power. But the 
treaty recognizes the further fact that these are arbitra- 
tion treaties whose provisions are not to be disregarded. 
We have already entered into engagements of the same 
character. 

It has been said here that England would be at a great 
disadvantage, as England does not have a chance to 
refer the question to a senate. I have no fear but the 
English government will take care of itself; but there 
is a very substantial concession made here to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland in that self- 
governing colonies may consider propositions pertaining 
to them. Their consent is required as well as the rati- 
fication of the Senate. 

Mr. President, what is the gain of ratifying these 
treaties? The greatest credit is due to the late admin- 
istration of President Roosevelt and to the then Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Root, for negotiating and securing the 
ratification of the treaties of 1908 with a number of 
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nations. They went to the high-water mark that was 
possible at that time; they made a great advance; but 
all those treaties contained certain exceptions—honor, 
vital interests, independence, and questions in which the 
interests of third parties are concerned. Two of those 
expressions—“honor and vital interests’”—are so vague, 
so non-susceptible of definition that so long as they ap- 
pear in a treaty we can have no certainty of beneficial 
or salutary results. ‘This treaty establishes a standard 
which is the only correct one, a standard under which 
arbitration may assume increasing importance as peace 
and goodwill increase and international jurisprudence 
includes a larger number of questions, the standard of 
justiciability, of right between nation and nation the 
same as between man and man. Constant friction and 
irritation would arise if the treaty made exceptions of 
questions of honor, vital interests, and questions involv- 
ing third parties. Either nation might hide behind the 
vagueness and indefiniteness of those words. The words 
of the pending treaties have not received absolute defi- 
nition—the Senate would have a right to decide whether 
a question was justiciable—but they are based on the 
right principle for the growth of peace among nations. 
For that reason, Mr. President, I urge their ratification. 
Furthermore, to reject these treaties today and place 
ourselves in the position of rejecting the advances of 
other nations would be to put ourselves out of line with 
that great march of progress toward a better day of 
amity and goodwill, in which in the past we have borne 
so prominent a part. 


—eo 


An Anthropologist’s View of War.* 


By Franz Boas, Professor of Anthropology in 
Columbia University. 


In the early days of mankind, our earth was thinly 
settled. Small groups of human beings were scattered 
here and there; the members of each horde were one in 
speech, one in customs, one in superstitious beliefs. 
From place to place they roamed, following the game 
that furnished their subsistence, or digging roots and 
picking the fruits of trees and bushes to allay the pangs 
of hunger. They were held together by the strong 
bands of habit. The gain of one member of the horde 
was the gain of the whole group, the loss and harm done 
to one, was loss and harm to the whole social group. No 
one had interests at stake that were not also the inter- 
ests of his fellows. 

Beyond the limits of the hunting grounds lived other 
groups, different in speech, different in customs, perhaps 
even different in appearance, whose very existence was 
a source of danger. They preyed upon the game, they 
threatened inroads upon the harvest of roots and fruits. 
They acted in a different manner; their reasoning and 
feeling were unintelligible; they had no part in the in- 
terests of the horde. Thus they stood opposed to it as 
beings of another kind, with whom there could be no 
community of interest. To harm them, if possible to 
annihilate them, was a self-evident act of self-preserva- 
tion. 

Thus the most primitive form of society presents to 

*This article was printed in pamphlet No. 52> (March, 
1912) of the American Association for International Con- 
ciliation. 
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us the picture of continuous strife. The hand of each 
member of one horde was raised against each member 
of all other hordes. Always on the alert to protect 
himself and his kindred, man considered it an act of 
high merit to kill the stranger. 

Human inventions improved. The herd of hunters 
learned the art of better providing for its needs. The 
people learned how to store up food and thus to provide 
for the future. With the greater regularity of the food 
supply and a decreased frequency of periods of starva- 
tion the number of members in the community in- 
creased. Weaker hordes, who still followed the older 
methods of hunting and food gathering, were exter- 
minated or, profiting by the example of their neighbors, 
learned their new arts and also increased in numbers. 
Thus the groups that felt a solidarity among themselves 
became larger and by the extermination of small, iso- 
lated hordes, that remained in more primitive condi- 
tions, the total number of groups that stood opposed to 
one another became gradually less. 


DEVELOPMENT OF LARGER UNITs. 


We do not venture to trace with any degree of cer- 
tainty the steps by which the homogeneous groups be- 
came diversified, or by which the opposing groups came 
into closer contact. We can imagine that the widows 
and daughters of the slain, who became a welcome prey 
to the victors, established in time kindlier relations be- 
tween their new masters and their kin; we may imagine 
that the economic advantages of peacefully acquiring 
the coveted property of neighbors rather than taking it 
hy main force added their share to establishing kindlier 
relations; we may attribute an important influence to 
the weakening of old bonds of unity due to the gradual 
dispersion of the increasing number of members of the 
community. No matter how the next steps in political 
development happened, we see that, with increasing eco- 
nomic complexity, the hostility between the groups be- 
comes less. If it was right before to slay every one 
outside of the small horde, we find now tribes that have 
a limited community of interests, that, under normal 
conditions live at peace, although enmities may spring 
up at slight provocation. The group that lives nor- 
mally at peace has much increased in size, and while 
the feeling of solidarity may have decreased, its scope 
has become immensely wider. 

DISAPPEARING GROUPS. 


We may give a few examples of these conditions 
among the primitive members of mankind. The Bush- 
men of South Africa are a people that is being exter- 
minated, because everybody’s hand is raised against 
them, and theirs against everybody. Among the tribes 
of more advanced type of culture that surround them, 
their small bands are being annihilated. They feel 
themselves a group different from the rest of the world, 
and for them there is no place in the life of their neigh- 
bors. So a bitter war has been waged for centuries and 
is on the point of ending with the extinction of the 
Bushmen. Similar conditions prevail in parts of South 
America, where the hunting Indian is outlawed like the 
wild South African. 

Not so in more advanced types of society. Notwith- 
standing the cruel wars between the natives of our 
northern continent, there had been laid the germs of 
larger political units among which peace normally 
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reigned. The fierce Iroquois created a desert around 
them, but in their midst developed a large industrious 
community. The Zulu of South Africa, the terror of 
the country, formed a unit infinitely larger than any of 
those that existed before. 

This process of enlargement of political units and 
the reduction of the number of those that were nat- 
urally at war with one another began in the earliest 
times, and has continued without interruption, almost 
always in the same direction. Even though hostilities 
have broken out frequently between parts of what had 
come to be a large political unit, the tendency of uni- 
fication has in the long run been more powerful than 
that of disintegration. We see the powers at work in 
antiquity, when the urban states of Greece and of Italy 
were gradually welded into larger wholes; we see it 
again at work after the breaking up of ancient society 
in the development of new states from the fragments 
of the old ones; and later on in the disappearance of the 
small feudal states. 

PRESENT CONDITIONS. 

In the nations of our days in which law rules supreme, 
we find the greatest numbers of people united in politi- 
cal units that the world has seen. Were war is ex- 
cluded, because all members are subject to the same law, 
and excessive strains in the community, that lead to 
internal bloodshed, have decreased in numbers, al- 
though perhaps not in violence, among those nations in 
which the whole masses of the people enjoy somewhat 
equal advantages of education. 

Thus the history of mankind shows us the grand 
spectacle of the grouping of man in units of ever in- 
creasing size that live together in peace, and that are 
ready to go to war only with other groups outside of 
their own limits. Notwithstanding all temporary revo- 
lutions and the shattering of larger units for the time 
being, the progress in the direction of unification has 
been so regular and so marked that we must needs con- 
clude that the tendencies which have swayed this devel- 
opment in the past will govern our history in the future. 
The concept of nationalities of the size of our modern 
nations would have been just as inconceivable in early 
times of the history of mankind, as appears now the 
concept of unity of interests of all the peoples of the 
world, or at least of all those who share the same type 
of civilization and are subject to the same economical 
conditions. The historical development shows, how- 
ever, that such a feeling of opposition of one group 
toward another is solely an expression of existing con- 
ditions, and does not by any means indicate permanence 
of these conditions. 


POSSIBILITY OF FURTHER EXTENSION. 


The practical difficulties that seem to stand in the 
way of the formation of still larger units count for 
naught before the inexorable laws of history. The 
reasons that have kept political units apart are mani- 
fold, but none of them have resisted the attacks of 
changing conditions. In modern times that abhorrence 
of members of a strange horde which sprang from the 
idea that they are specifically different is on the point 
of vanishing. We still find it in the so-called race in- 
stincts of the whites, as opposed to the negro and 
Asiatic, and in the anti-Semitic movement, but in most 
of these cases rather as an element of internal strife 
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than as one that leads to war. It is still active in the 
wars of extermination that are waged against primitive 
tribes, but these are nearly at an end, owing to the ap- 
proaching extinction of the weakest tribes. In course 
of time differences in customs and beliefs, differences in 
form of government and social structure, devotion to 
ruling dynasty, community of economic interests, same- 
ness of language, have been held as causes that separate 
distinct communities and compel them to take hostile 
attitudes toward one another. 
Thus it appears that it is not any rational cause that 
forms opposing groups, but solely the emotional value 
of an idea that holds together the members of each 
group and exalts their feeling of solidarity and great- 
ness to such an extent that compromises with other 
groups become impossible. In this mental attitude we 
may readily recognize the survival of the feeling of spe- 
cifie differences between the hordes, transferred in part 
from the feeling of physical differences to that of men- 
tal differences. The modern enthusiasm for the supe- 
riority of the so-called “Aryan Race,” of the “Teutonic 
Race,” the Pan-German and Pan-Slavish ideals can only 
he understood in this light. It is the old feeling of spe- 
cific differences between social groups in a new disguise. 
It is easy to show that this feeling is not based on 
any real racial or other relationship, but that it is 
merely an expression of a strong emotion that is con- 
nected with a vague idea of supposed relationship. 


Race RELATIONSHIPS. 


Recent investigations of anthropologists have demon- 
strated that no such thing as an “Aryan Race” exists, 
but that the people of Europe are related by descent, 
no matter what language they speak; and that Finns, 
Hungarians, Turks, and Basques must be included in 
the family of the European race. Still less can any of 
the existing nations of Europe claim a homogeneous 
descent. ‘The North French are quite different in ap- 
pearance from the Central French, and then again from 
the South French ; while the North French resemble the 
inhabitants of parts of northern Germany, the Central 
French those of southern Germany. The Germans east of 
the Elbe are largely descendants of a Slavic people whom 
they still resemble in appearance. In Great Britain 
the Welsh are different from the English, and parts of 
Scotland and Ireland present well-marked characteris- 
tics. The same is true of Italy, where great differences 
in appearance are found between the inhabitants of the 
northern and of the southern provinces. And how great 
is the heterogeneity of descent of the people of the 
United States, whose ancestors will embrace more and 
more all the nationalities of Europe. Students of an- 
thropology are unanimous in discarding the idea of the 
unity of descent of each nation and of the pride in the 
purity of descent of any one particular type, which 
gives to the individuals representing that type the right 
to place themselves on a plane high over that occupied 
by all other members of mankind. The lack of an ob- 
jective basis of unity becomes clearest when the inter- 
relationship of all blondes or of all the brunettes is 
claimed, which is obviously not accompanied by any true 
feeling of kinship. 

THE Bonps or LANGUAGE. 


It seems, however, that in our present period com- 
munity of language is a strong bond that holds nations 
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together. It is, however, not very long that the bonds 
of language have been felt so intensely. Language 
establishes a basis of mutual understanding on which a 
community of interests may arise. The pleasure of 
hearing one’s own tongue spoken in a foreign country 
creates at once between its speakers a feeling of com- 
radeship that is quite real, and in proportion to the 
smallness of the number of speakers of the idiom. The 
necessity of easy communication between the members 
of one nation has also led generally to the endeavor to 
make one language the ruling language throughout the 
whole state. When there is a great difference of lan- 
guages, as in Austria, the national unity seems to us 
feeble. One of the few exceptions in which language 
is not the controlling bond of the members of a nation- 
ality is Switzerland. 

Nevertheless, we may recognize that unity of language 
is also more an ideal than a real bond; not only that 
divergence of dialects makes communication difficult, 
but community of thought among the members of dif- 
ferent social classes is also so slight that no communica- 
tion of deeper thought and feeling is possible. The 
Provencal and the North French, the Bavarian and the 
Westphalian peasant, the Sicilian and the Florentine 
are hopelessly divided, owing to differences of language ; 
and the educated Italians, Frenchmen, Englishmen, 
and Germans have more in common than each has with 
the uneducated classes of his own community. 

Thus it appears that the feeling of solidarity among 
the members of each nation is not based by any means 
on objective traits common to all of them—although 
the manner of thinking and living may impose certain 
mental forms upon each community—but upon sub- 
jective ideals that possess a strong emotional value. 
From primitive times on such ideals have existed, but 
in ever-changing form. Now one idea has been the cen- 
ter of public sentiment, then another. With them the 
political groupings of mankind have changed. All have 
had the power to create passions that have led each 
community to defend what it believed to be ideal against 
foreign attacks, or even indorsed the attempt to force 
it upon the unwilling neighbors, 


CONCLUSIONS. 


Thus the study of all types of people, primitive as 
well as advanced, shows two peculiar traits: the one the 
constant increase in size of the social units that believe 
in the same ideal; the other the constant variation of 
these ideals. Thus we are led to the important conclu- 
sion that neither the belief is justified that the modern 
nations represent the largest attainable social units, nor 
the other that the ideals of the present groups—and 
with them the groups—will be permanent. 

Most important of all, if we understand that the feel- 
ing of opposition to the stranger, which accompanies 
the feeling of solidarity of the nation, is the survival of 
the primitive feeling of specific differences, we are 
brought clearly face to face with those forces that will 
ultimately abolish warfare as well as legislative con- 
flicts between nations; that will put an end not only to 
the wholesale slaughter of those representing a distinct 
ideal, but ‘also prevent the passage of laws that favor 
the members of one nation at the expense of all other 
members of mankind. 
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The Movement for Scientific Inter- 
nationalism at The Hague. 
By C. E. A. Winslow. 
Reprinted from Science, of February 23, 1912 


Pedagogy lays ever greater emphasis on positive sug- 
gestion of the things that are good to do, rather than 
on negative prohibition of what is undesirable. ‘The 
peace movement, as one of the biggest educational prob- 
lems now in hand, is applying this principle in many 
ways. Everything which makes more evident the com- 
mon interests of mankind tends toward peace as it 
awakens the larger loyalties which more and more take 
the place of primitive Chauvinism. The things which 
are specifically national are few and the things which 
are coextensive with human thought and human effort, 
many. If a realization of this fact were deep enough 
and wide enough men would altogether refuse to allow 
their interest and their public moneys to be diverted 
from the great common task, the advance of knowledge 
and its application to human welfare, by the little 
jealousies between groups which happen to live under 
different political organizations. The Foundation for 
the Promotion of Internationalism at The Hague has 
for its purpose the furthering of those movements for 
intellectual and social progress which are international 
in scope, and by so doing it plays an important part in 
the growth of the spirit of world peace. 

It is obvious that, if such ends are to be realized, the 
efforts made must tend to meet practical needs in various 
fields of thought and action and not merely express a 
vague aspiration toward abstract ends. The Founda- 
tion for the Promotion of Internationalism has there- 
fore addressed itself to a systematic study of the various 
movements for internationalism and the needs which 
they indicate, the shortcomings of previous efforts and 
the most profitable lines for future advancement. Two 
monographs already prepared by Dr. P. H. Eijkman, 
director of the Preliminary Office of the Foundation, 
deal with “L’Internationalisme Medical,” 1910, and 
“L’Internationalisme Scientifique,” 1911, and these vol- 
umes furnish a most impressive argument for the “or- 
ganization of organizations” contemplated by the foun- 
dation. 

The advantages to be gained by international organi- 
zation may be best estimated perhaps by considering 
what national associations have already accomplished 
within their more limited territory. The services of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
The American Medical Association and the American 
Public Health Association and the American Chem- 
ical Society, for example, have been notable forces 
in their respective fields. Such organizations serve a 
twofold purpose. On the one hand, by their meetings 
and by their publications they serve as a medium of 
communication between their members, bringing the 
experience of each to the service of all. On the other 
hand, they serve as an authoritative medium of com- 
munication with the public, furthering as occasion de- 
mands a popular knowledge of the subjects with which 
they deal, and presenting a united influence upon offi- 
cial action to which their sciences are, or should be, 
related. 

The transition from such national societies to inter- 





national ones has been a natural and inevitable one, and 
has led to the formation of world organizations and 
world congresses, in profusion. How numerous such 
international efforts have been no one probably realized 
until Dr. Kijkman brought them together (for medicine 
and for pure science and letters) in the two volumes to 
which reference has been made. In the second of his 
hooks he lists over 600 international organizations, and 
Professor Baskerville, in an article on International 
Congresses in Science for November 11, 1910, cata- 
logues 125 international congresses in science alone. 
These diverse international societies and congresses have 
proved of great importance; but they fall far short of 
the needs, for a world organization of intellectual effort. 
For the most part there has been no permanent organi- 
zation to connect adequately the work of successive con- 
gresses, and there has nowhere been a due correlation 
between the work of different groups, drawn together 
often by some local or temporary need. There is dupli- 
cation on the one hand, with unoccupied fields on the 
other, and while certain congresses have been markedly 
successful, others have fallen short of reasonable expec- 
tation. All these defects must be to some extent in- 
herent in human undertakings; but they could surely 
be minimized by a central bureau which could correlate 
the more important lines of intellectual activity and 
give to each of them a permanent organization. 

Such an idea led to the establishment of the Office 
Centrale des Institutions internationales at Brussels and 
to the calling together, under its auspices, of the Con- 
gres mondial des Associations internationales in 1910, 
The field covered by this congress was so wide, however, 
that it could hardly hope to accomplish very much along 
specific lines. Everv sort of international movement 
was included in the Brussels program, and it is a some- 
what large task to organize all at once the whole field of 
international life. The Foundation for the Promotion 
of Internationalism at The Hague has wisely deter- 
mined to address itself rather to the specific problems 
presented by certain definite branches of science than 
to any all-embracing programs. 

The most promising line of advance, as Dr. Eijkman 
has well shown in his volume on “TL/’internationalisme 
scientifique,” has been marked out by the development 
of permanent organizations of international scope, but 
dealing with related problems and representing natu- 
rally codperative groups. Of these the Association in- 
ternationale des Academies furnishes the most notable 
example. Representing as it does twenty-two academies 
in the leading scientific nations in the world, it occupies 
an authoritative position in pure science and letters, and 
it has undertaken since its first general meeting in 1901 
a series of practical tasks of the first magnitude, tasks 
which only a world organization could successfully un- 
dertake. Among them may be mentioned the publica- 
tion of a complete edition of the works of Leibnitz, an 
encyclopedia of Islam, a critical edition of the Mahab- 
harata, an annual publication of physical and chemical 
constants, the measurement of an are of the thirtieth 
meridian, the organization of a central committee for 
the studv of the brain and the development of the work 
of the Institut Marey and the laboratories on Mont 
Rose. 

The International Association of Academies. still 
lacks, however, a permanent home and an opportunity 
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for correlating its efforts with those of similar organiza- 
tions dealing with related work in various branches of 
applied science and art. his is the dream of the Foun- 
dation for the Promotion of Internationalism, a serics 
of such strong international bodies representing the most 
important fields of intellectual endeavor, all with per- 
manent bureaus at the Hague, and all working together 
on definitely correlated lines for the organization of 
human effort. 

This is not merely a dream. ‘Iwo such bureaus are 
already well under way and a third has just come into 
existence. The Bureau de la Commission permanente 
des Congres internationaux de Medecine was established 
at the 16th International Congress of Medicine at Buda- 
pest in 1909. Its functions include the general plan- 
ning of congresses and the arbitration of disputed 
points, the designation of place of meeting, standards 
for membership, official languages, number and scope 
of sections and number of papers presented, scrutiny of 
the votes passed by sections, correspondence with other 
international congresses and societies in order to avoid 
conflict, the promotion of the study of medical ques- 
tions requiring international codperation and the insti- 
tution of commissions for such purposes. At the Brus- 
sels meeting of the International Congress of Pharmacy 
in 1910 a similar organization was effected in the shape 
of a Bureau permanent de la Federation internationale 
de Pharmacie, also with offices at the Hague. The ob- 
jects of this international federation are fully and defi- 
nitely outlined, and include the collection and dissem- 
ination of data in regard to scientific and practical 
pharmacy,’ the promotion of uniformity in educational 
requirements for pharmacists, the study and dissemina- 
tion of information in regard to laws relating to phar- 
macy, the organization of international pharmaceutical 
congresses, collaboration with other international socie- 
ties and many more. The third permanent interna- 
tional bureau at the Hague has just been established 
in the form of a Bureau permanent de I’Institut inter- 
national de Statistique. 

The Foundation for the Promotion of International- 
ism, which was an active agent in the creation of these 
three bureaus, is anxious to continue its admirable work 
hy the development of similar permanent organizations 
in related fields. Dr. Eijkman, its director, is at pres- 
ent in America with a view to arousing interest in three 
such undertakings which seem of immediate practical 
importance. The first of these is a permanent interna- 
tional bureau for pure science and letters which would 
seem to be a natural development of the International 
Association of Academies and might properly be under- 
taken under its auspices. The second is a similar bureau 
for hygiene (public health would be a far better term, 
hut the word hygiene is probably too firmly entrenched 
in European parlance to be dislodged). Public health 
has far outgrown the bounds of medicine, since it in- 
cludes specialists in engineering, biology, bacteriology, 
chemistry, and statistics, as well as in medical science ; 
and the Permanent Commission of International Medi- 
cal Congresses at its first meeting in London endorsed 
the plan for a bureau of hygiene at the Hague. No 
field of scientific effort has more manifold international 
relations than public health, and it is to be hoped that 
the International Congress of Hygiene and Demography 
may take definite steps toward this end at its meeting 
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in Washington next fall. Finally, the Foundation for 
Internationalism hopes to secure the establishment of a 
third new bureau dealing with technology; and the In- 
ternational Congress of Applied Chemistry which meet 
in Washington and New York in September might well 
institute a movement toward this end. 

These plans for international scientific bureaus at 
the Hague have the cordial support of the government of 
the Netherlands, which is financing the bureaus so far 
created and the codperation of the leading European 
men of science. The Preliminary World Committee 
includes in a list of several hundred the names of 
Arrhenius, v. Babes, Bang, Bertillon, Ehrlich, E. 
Fischer, Fliigge, R. Hertwig, van’t Hoff, Landouzy, 
Leduc, Lockyer, Madsen, Metchnikoff, Oppenheim, Ost- 
wald, Ramsay, Richet, Roux, Rubner, Salomansen, San- 
arelli, Schuster, Scott-Sherrington and Waldeyer. In 
the United States he has already secured the adhesion 
of J. McKeen Cattell, Harvey Cushing, George Dock, 
E. Dana Durand, John S. Fulton, George E. Hale, 
W. G. MacCallum, S. N. D. North, Henry Fairfield 
Osborn, E. C. Pickering, Ira Remsen, Charles D. Wal- 
cott, W. H. Welch and many others. 

These efforts deserve the cordial support of American 
men of science, both for the practical service which the 
proposed permanent international bureaus would render 
to their respective sciences and arts and for their benefi- 
cent eTect upon the movement for peace and for the 
progressive organization of the world. 

AMERICAN Museum oF Naturat History, New 

York. 


A Franco-American Manifestation in 
the French Senate. 
From ‘‘ Le Figaro’’ of March 6. 


A very pleasing manifestation of friendly feeling 
organized by the French Interparliamentary Arbitration 
Group, under the presidence of M. d’Estournelles de 
Constant, took place yesterday in the Senate, in the old 
chapel room, where a considerable number of prominent 
members of parliament gathered about Mr. Robert 
Bacon, United States Ambassador, and Mrs. and Miss 
Bacon, before their departure from France. Among 
those present were MM. Emile Loubet, Antonin Dubost, 
Raymond Poincaré, Briand, Auguste Rodin, G. Rivet, 
de Selves, Lépine, Gaston Menier, Paul Strauss, Bailly- 
Blanchard, Labiche, Ferdinand-Dreyfus, Messimy, Thé- 
odore Reinach, Chaumié, le général Dalstein, Mmes. 
Raymond Poincaré, Ribot, Stephen Pichon, d’Estour- 
nelles de Constant, MM. Labbé, Jean Codet, Astier, 
Barbier, Libert, Flandin, Baudet, Lozé. Gravier, Farny, 
Ferrier, H. Michel, Jean Morel, Gascon, Pic-Paris, Cor- 
delet, Couyba, Borne, Chapuis, Malvielle, Theveny, 
Paté, Deléglise, Mollard, ete. 

M. d’Estournelles de Constant opened the meeting by 
thanking the guests of the group for having come, with- 
out distinction of party and in such great numbers, to 
take part in this new manifestation of Franco-American 
friendship: then, addressing Mr. Robert Bacon, he ex- 
pressed to him, in the name of all, the regret which the 
departure of this true friend of France caused them. 
His Embassy was a home (foyer): he represented his 
country there; his family also was to be found there, a 
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model of that American family which is so worthy of 
being known and which we learned to know so well in 
his house. He will leave with us sentiments of cordial 
confidence between the two countries which will remain 
partners (associés) in order to assure the triumph of 
Right in the world. 

In concluding, M. d’Estournelles de Constant offered, 
as souvenir of this meeting—not of adieu, but of au 
revoir—to Mr. Robert Bacon, a beautiful statue in 
bronze by Rodin, “L’ombre qui parle au Dante,” which 
was delivered to the Ambassador by the master (maitre) 
himself, and to Mrs. Bacon a medal, inspired by the 
painter Carriére, who, just before his death, wished to 
symbolize, said M. d’Estournelles de Constant, what 
there is best and purest in our program of patriotic 
conciliation. 

Mr. Robert Bacon then rose and expressed, with pro- 
found emotion, his gratitude to the group which had 
organized this manifestation and to all those who were 
taking part in it. Of all the memories which he would 
take away with him of his mission, none would be dearer 
to him than that of the honor done that day to his coun- 
try through him personally and his family. He shared 
heartily in the sentiments expressed by the President 
of the French Arbitration Group; he believed in the 
good results of the codperation of the two great repub- 
lies for the triumph of law in the world, “substituting 
for the call to force the call to justice.” And after 
having spoken of his regret to leave Paris, his pride in 
the title of friend of our country, which had just been 
conferred upon him, he added that he was going back 
to his native land to reclaim his place among those of 
his fellow-citizens who are at heart in a way “voluntary 
ambassadors to France.” 

These charming words were taken up by M. Ray- 
mond Poincaré, who congratulated France on finding 
such a “voluntary ambassador,” for M. Robert Bacon, 
he said, is a very enlightened amateur of our literature 
and of our art, as well as a trustworthy friend who 
knows our history from a fair and careful study of the 
affairs of our country. He recalled the political acts of 
the eminent statesman who, under the Presidency of 
Mr. Roosevelt. performed the most important services, 
and who was always devoted actively and fervently to 
the cause of international arbitration. 

Mr. Robert Bacon will not be forgotten in Paris, and 
we feel sure that when he has returned to his own coun- 
try “he will aid us to maintain and to draw more closely 
hetween the two nations the relations whose cordiality 
has never been shaken, and which may contribute in the 
future to the peace of the world and to the progress of 
civilization.” 

Those present then passed before Mr. and Mrs. Bacon, 
who received from all expressions of the most cordial 
friendship. 

Cn. DAvZATs. 


Anglo-German Relations. 
A Plea for United Prayer. 
The following appeal to the Christian people of Great 
Britain was recently published, signed by Dr. R. F. 


Horton, Rev. F. B. Mever, the Bishop of Durham, Dr. 
J. Rendel Harris, Mrs. Bramwell Booth, Sir John H. 


April, 


Kennaway, Lord Kinnaird, Rev. William L. Watkinson, 
and other religious leaders: 

The irritation between Germany and Great Britain 
at the present time offers ground of deep anxiety to all 
those—the vast majority of both nations—who desire 
nothing more than relations of mutual amity and good 
will. 

In Germany, as in Britain, the working classes do all 
in their power to repress the provocative influences. In 
Germany, as in Britain, the government is desirous to 
maintain the right diplomatic attitude. But in Ger- 
many, as in Britain, there are influences which make 
for that almost unimaginable calamity, a war between 
the two sister peoples. 

The present moment is favorable for efforts to allay 
the irritation, and to bring the prolonged tension to an 
end. The difficulty in Morocco is settled; and the two 
countries occupy common ground in their attitude 
toward the Turco-Italian war. There is no cause of 
quarrel between us, except the mutual jealousy and sus- 
picion, expressed partly in the rival naval programmes 
and partly in the excitable writing of certain news- 
papers. But what is to restrain those wild and un- 
reasoning passions which work to make the efforts of 
the peoples and of the governments nugatory? Notwith- 
standing the absurdity and the futility of war between 
the two kindred nations, it may be precipitated by some 
trifling incident, to the ultimate ruin of both. 

Tt seems to us that in this situation of peril and op- 
portunity there is one thing to do, and that is to call 
on all the people of both countries who believe in prayer, 
to unite their petitions at the throne of grace for peace 
and for mutual understanding. 

Happily, though The Hague Tribunal is not yet in- 
vested with power to summon disputants before it, and 
there is no authority on earth which can compel these 
great powers peacefully to adjust their differences, there 
is a throne established in the heavens, a tribunal before 
which all men and nations must bow. And God sits as 
King above the tumult and the strife of the world. It 
is to this throne that the whole pother of disputes and 
suspicions, of recriminations and misunderstandings, 
must be referred. The official prayers of the churches 
are not enough. What is wanted is a concert of prayer 
for this one object, that the peoples of Germany and 
Great Britain may be brought into perfect harmony, 
and that their governments may succeed in keeping the 
peace. 

Tt would be well if in every church throughout the 
two countries united prayer should be offered for this 
end; but what we venture to ask for now is that each 
German and Briton who bows his head at the name of 
Christ, the Lord and Giver of peace, should wait on 
Him continually, knowing that thousands of fellow- 
countrymen are joining him at the throne, to entreat 
for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon both nations, 
and for that gracious Divine influence which turns the 
animosity of the human heart into love, that instead of 
envy and hatred, brotherly kindness and charity may 
abound and prevail. If this concert of prayer can be 
maintained among all people of goodwill in our two 
countries, we shall be drawn together, and by the one 
Spirit we shall be led to discharge our task, as brothers 
should, for the progress and happiness of the world. 
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Book Table. 


War Gop. By Israel Zangwill. A Tragedy in 
Five Acts. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1912. Price, $1.25 net. First performed in His 
Majesty’s ‘heatre, November 8, 1911. 


Pie 


Mr. Zangwiil has given to the literature of the peace 
movement a really great play. It is worthy of a place 
with the best of modern dramatic literature. The con- 
ception is fine and the dramatic setting eminently well 
chosen. The interest of the reader is held from the 
first, and the book once begun will be finished before it 
is laid down. 

The plot is as follows: The kingdoms of Hunland 
and Gothia are now at peace, the former country hav- 
ing just been conquered by Holk, who is leagued with 
the Chancellor of Gothia, to gain possession of the 
neighboring realm of Alba. The young king of Gothia, 
a puppet in the Chancellor’s hands, is returning from 
his marriage with the Princess Elsa, of Hunland, the 
match having been arranged by the Chancellor to unite 
more completely the two countries. 

The scene is laid in Graaf, the capital of Gothia. 

Act I. In the study of the Chancellor, whose name, 
Torgrim, suggests his warlike character, a conversation 
takes place between him and his secretary, Blum, as to 
the best means for secretly increasing the armaments 
of the state, so as 


... “To strike at Alba! O these scurvy shipwrights!.. . 
Command them double shifts, let night and day 

Hear hammers ring that knell the island’s doom. 

These ships shall be the coffin of her glory!” 


At this juncture the nuptial procession approaches, 


escorted by Osric, the Chancellor’s son. Count Tor- 
grim advances to meet his king and queen and congrat- 
ulates them on the auspicious beginning of days of 
peace. As the procession passes, Baron Konrad and 
the Lady Norna fall behind and secretly confer as to 
means for punishing those responsible for the late war. 
They are philosophic anarchists, and Norna declares 
that the Chancellor— 


“this man of iron, 
Accurséd arch-priest of the God of War. 
Demands an individual doom.” 


Osric, her lover, returns and leads her away. <A 
message comes from the shipyards demanding money. 
The Chancellor exclaims: 


“And what's a million with the world at stake?” 


“We'll raise new taxes. Sieg 
Once Alba’s vanquished, Europe's at our feet, 
And have we Europe, then the world is ours.” 


Here is ushered in Count Frithiof, clad in peasant 
garb, and, catching Torgrim’s last words, he adds: 


“What shall it profit a race to gain the world 
And lose its soul?” 


“Poor soul! I came in love to bring you peace, 
Why squat here spinning crafty labyrinths, 
Jetting your filthy network o’er the globe? 

You think to bind the future? Poor grey spinner! 
Fate, the blind housewife, with her busy broom 
Shall shrivel at one sweep your giant web, 

And leave a little naked scyttling spider!” 


Act Il. At the royal castle, Lady Norna sits reading 
to the queen, who pines for the hills of her native Hun- 
land. After the queen’s exit, Konrad and Norna talk 
of using Brog, a pardoned convict, to make way with 
the king and Chancellor. A revolution is on foot, in- 
duced by the heavy taxes for the new armaments. 
Frithiof, with his doctrine of non-resistance, is held 
responsible as well. In the war with Hunland, as a 
Red Cross nurse the Lady Norna has learned to hate 
war. 

ea Ah, God, the pictures, 

Corpses and carcasses, that in my brain 
Are ever mingling in a blood-red mist, 
Whence hollow groans resound and horses’ screams 
That sting my soul to blow the world to pieces! 

. . Cut off the heads of war and war collapses. 
The people hate it; monarchs are but pawns; 
‘Tis always statesmen—heaven save the mark! 
So death to statesmen!” 


Osric rushes in and makes a hurried farewell, having 
been summoned to quell an uprising. News is brought 
that Brog has shot the conqueror, Holk. 

The king and queen discuss matters, and she accuses 
him of being the tool of others. The Duke of Pomberg 
adds his evidence that the Chancellor designs a dictator- 
ship. The Chancellor enters and sadly offers to re- 
sign, now that a revolution is in progress and Holk has 
fallen. Osric announces the approach of Count Frithiof, 
and tells how he saved the day, appearing like a prophet 
and quieting the mob. A dialogue ensues between 
Frithiof, the king, and the Chancellor, and the latter 
decrees that Frithiof must die. 

Act III shows a grassy plateau covered with the 
tents of the revolutionaries. It is moonlight and a 
grave is being dug under Brog’s, orders. Frithiof 
led out and a form of trial gone through with. The 
Revolutionists cry for his death, and Frithiof, picking 
up the spade with which his grave has been dug, says: 


“You think this tool can cover me? 
linked to all the stars and one with God? “— 
, My spirit, spreading through all time to come, 
Shall leaven nations, races, breeds unborn, 

Till at the grave of War all peoples stand 
And plant the rose of universal Love.” 


Me, 


The soldiers take aim, but the guns fall from their 
hands. Brog makes the attempt and fails. The Lady 
Norna snatches his pistol and herself fires the fatal 
shot. 

Act IV. The king, Pomberg, 
means of quelling the uprising. They lament the num- 
her of converts which Frithiof’s death has made to his 
doctrine. The king talks of arbitration and reduction 
of armaments, but Torgrim assures him more ships 
are needed to protect their growing commerce, 

The Chancellor is left alone. The Lady Norna enters, 
draws a pistol, and is about to fire when Konrad inter- 
feres and beseeches her to accept Frithiof’s doctrine, as 
he has. QOsric, too, has become a convert. Norna and 
Osric talk of love and marriage, and she finally tells 
him she, and not Brog, has killed Frithiof. He turns 
from her in horror. 

Act V. The Chancellor announces to 
tention of making Osric head of the army, 
out a toast “to Osric, Osric’s bride—and death to Alba! 
Blum shows his Frithiof badge, and says he cannot 
drink to war, A chant is heard, and a company of 


and Torgrim discuss 


Blum his in- 
and pours 


”? 
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Frithians approach, bearing a body, which proves to be 
that of Osric, who has slain himself. In the midst of 
the Chancellor’s sorrow, the Duke of Pomberg enters 
and announces that the king has chosen him Chancellor 
in Torgrim’s stead, having learned of the latter’s plots 
through a volume of Blum’s diary which the Lady 
Norna had let fall by chance. 

The Lady Norna enters again, pistol in hand, not 
yet knowing of the death of Osric nor of the king’s 
discovery of the Chancellor’s schemes. He talks of his 
grief, ignoring the leveled pistol, and at last she lowers 
it, saying, as she goes out, “We are condemned—to 
live!” 

Music is heard; the Chancellor flings open the case- 
ment, and a procession of Frithians pass, singing: 


“Frithiof is risen, 
The Prophet of Love; 
Earth laughs beneath us 
And Heaven above. 


Green lie the valleys, 
No more to be red; 
Love shall be living 
And War shall be dead.” 





THe Worwp’s Peace. By Tadasu Saiki. London: 
Methuen and Company, 36 Essex street, W. C. 


238 pages. Price, 6 shillings. 


This book, written by a keen observer and clever 
thinker, sets forth the manner in which intelligent 
Orientals conceive the problem of world peace. Mr. 
Saiki, who is evidently a friend of the United States 
and appreciates deeply what our government has done 
for Japan, sets out*in unequivocal terms the various 
ways in which the western powers, our own with others, 
have failed to understand, and consequently acted un- 
reasonably and unjustly toward Japan and China. If 
peace is to reign throughout the earth, all races must 
be treated with fairness and justice. The Oriental 
races must be treated as if they, too, had a civilization 
worthy of respect. He unfolds in a picturesque way 
what he believes to be China’s power of future develop- 
ment. He throws his vision forward about thirty years, 
and, reasoning upon present occurrences and indica- 
tions, he sees an inevitable war on the sea between this 
country and China. A great sea battle is fought in the 
Pacific, and China’s new navy, developed to the highest 
perfection, defeats the United States fleet, destroying 
many ships and many men. One interesting feature of 
the work is the transference by the author of the center 
of civilization from the West to the East. Nairobi, 
first brought to light in East Africa as the starting 
point of Ex-President Roosevelt’s hunting trip, is made 
the center of things. The two leading characters in 
the story, an old man and a young man, carry on their 
conversation in that city. It is there that the Peace 
Conference following the Chinese-American war meets 
to settle up affairs. The author lays great emphasis 
on the power of woman to promote the establishment of 
universal peace. An International Women’s Peace As- 
sociation is created, the constitution of which is given 
at the end of the book, and a great Woman’s Peace Con- 
gress is held at Shanghai, which is represented as being 
most influential in bringing about the final peace of the 
world, 
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The book is one to be read from cover to cover and 
thoroughly pondered by all those Americans and others 
who have been accustomed to look upon the eastern na- 
tions as negligible factors in the progress of the world. 





Wirt Fire ann Sworp. By Major 8. H. M. Byers. 
New York: The Neale Publishing Company. 205 
pages. Price, $1.65 postpaid. 

This story of his four years in the Civil War, by Major 
Byers, was not intended to be in any direct way a peace 
book. But no civilized man or woman can peruse it 
without rising from its pages with a thorough loathing 
of war and its bloody and merciless orgies. Major Byers 
was four years in the service, and went through with an 
unusual number of thrilling adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. His regiment was in many severe battles, and 
finally fought itself out of existence. He was the last 
inan of his regiment. The story is told in a very simple 
and natural way which is the very perfection of art. 
There is no effort at writing for effect; indeed, the facts 
of the recital are of such a nature that no attempt to 
make them more striking could add the least to their 
startling and nerve-shaking character. The conclusion 
of the book might well be, “War is hell—a good many 
times over.” 
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Conference at London, July, 1906. 
5 cts. to cover postage. 

MOHONK ADDRESSES. Edward 
Everett Hale. With introduction 
by Edwin D. Mead. 150 pages. 
Price, 50 cts. 

REPORT OF THE NEW YORK 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in 1907. 478 pages. 
Handsomely printed and _illus- 
trated. 75 cts. 

REPORT OF THE CHICAGO 
NATIONAL PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1909. Over 
500 pages. 75 cts. 

REPORT OF THE PENNSYL- 
VANIA STATE PEACE CON- 
GRESS, held in May, 1908. 222 
pages. Price, 65 cts. 

REPORTS OF THE MOHONK 
ARBITRATION CONFER- 
ENCES. 5 cts. per copy. 

THE GREAT ILLUSION. By 
Norman Angell. An enlargement 
of the author’s previous remark- 
able work, “Europe’s Optical Illu- 
sion.” Price, $1.50. 

THE PEACE PROBLEM. By 
Frederick Lynch. Introduction 
by Andrew Carnegie. Treats of 
the Progress of the last ten years. 
127 pages, cloth. Price, 75 cts. 

UNIVERSAL PEACE—WAR IS 
MESMERISM. By Arthur E. 
Stilwell. 179 pages. Price, 
$1.50. A strong book. 
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